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THE GLORIOUS COMPANY. 





BY HELEN GRAY CONE. 





“Faces, faces, faces of the streaming, marching 
surge, 
Streaming on the weary road, toward the awful 
steep, 
Whence your glow and glory, as ve set to that 
sharp verge, 
Faces lit as sunlit stars, shining as ve sweep? 
“Whence this wondrous radiance that ve some- 
how catch and cast, 
Faces rapt, that one discerns ‘mid the dusky 


press 
Herding in dull wonder, gathering fearful to the | 
Vast? 
Surely all is dark before, night of nothing- 
ness !"" 


“Lo, the Light!"* they answer; ‘O, the pure, the 
pulsing Light, 
Beating like a heart of life, like a heart of love, 
Soaring, searching, filling all the breadth and 
depth and height, 
Welling, whelming with its peace worlds below, 
above!” 


“O my soul, how art thou tothat living Splendor | 


blind, 
Sick with thy desire to see even as these men 
see ! 
Yet to look upon them is to know that God hath 
shined ; 
Faces lit as sunlit stars, be all my light to me!” 


a. ae 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The twenty-third annual meeting of the | 


Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be held in this city Jan. 26 and 
27. Lady Henry Somerset has been in- 
vited to speak. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
the president of the Association, will give 
the annual address, and Rev. M. J. Savage 
and other able speakers will be present. 
_ +r —— 

Mrs. Lide Meriwether, whose address on 
“The Silent Seven” at last year’s suffrage 
convention in Washington was so much 
enjoyed, has prepared for the coming 
Washington convention a new address en- 
titled “Dreams,” which is said to be even 
more humorous than **The Silent Seven.” 
Mrs. Meriwether apparently chooses the 
titles for her lectures on somewhat the 
Same principle on which Sir Walter Scott 
chose the titles for his novels, i. e., that 
there was an advantage in selecting a 


name which gave no clue in advance as to | 


the nature of the story. But the public 
is seldom disappointed in her case, any 
more than in his. Mrs. Stanton will give 
her annual address. Mrs. Lucy Stone will 
Speak on ‘The Outlook,” Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall on “Our Opportunities at 
the Columbian Exposition,” and Mrs. 
Neymann on “True Daughters of the Re- 
public.” ‘The subjects of the other speak- 
ers are not yet announced. 
wall 6 = 

Women with the requisite property 
qualifications voted in the city elections 
of Canada this week. 

“e 

Five ladies were candidates for the 
school board at the election held this week 
Toronto: In the fourth ward, Dr. 
gusta Stowe-Gullen, the first woman 
took a Canadian medical degree in 
iniversity, the college and the council, 





now lecturer on diseases of children in 
the Woman's Medical College: in the 
sixth ward, Mrs. R. McDonell, District 
President of the W. C. I. U.; in the first 
ward, Mrs. A. Vance, who has brought 
up a large family, and is much interested 
in social and industrial reforms: in the 
second ward, Mrs. J. A. Harrison,a widow, 
active in the W. C.'T. U. and other asso- 
ciations for good objects; and in the third 
ward, Mrs. Mary J. Humphrey, who, 
since the death of her husband, has suc- 
cessfully carried on his business, that of 
an undertaker. News of the result of the 
election is not yet received. 
— ~~ — 
Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, of lowa, 
has been spending a few days in this city 
with her husband, who is visiting the 
East on business. Mrs. Chapman bright- 
ened with her presence the January meet- 


ing of the executive committee of the | 
Massachusetts W.S. A., and gave a very | 


interesting account of the work in Iowa, 
which furnished some valuable sugges- 
tions for the work in this and other 
States. 


+o — 

The Iowa State Woman Suffrage Soci- 
ety has created a department of Fair 
Mrs. Emily 
Phillips, of Ottumwa, superintendent. In 
view of the fact that on woman's day at 


| the last State Fair the gate receipts were 
| $4,000 more than ever before on the same 

day of the Fair, and that the receipts on | 
|a like 


occasion at the Coal Palace at 
Ottumwa were largely increased, the ofti- 
cials of county and district Fairs are to be 
visited this month, and urged to include a 


*“*Woman’s Day” in their programmes, as a | 
means of financial success to the Fairs, as | 


well as a benefit to the women. ‘The 


| Iowa W.S. A. will furnish the speakers. 


The Pennsylvania State Grange, which 
holds an annual picnic at Williams Grove, 
has decided to have 1 Woman’s Day, and 
will itself pay for the speaker. ‘This 
**Woman’s Day” was secured by Mrs. 
Hetty Hallowell, of Norristown, Pa. 
mense crowds are present on these occa- 
sions, and to have an address on equal 
suflrage given at such gatherings brings 
the subject to the attention of thousands 


| who would never attend a suffrage meet- 


ing. 
ing equal 


It is an admirable method of spread- 
rights ideas, and should be 


| adopted wherever possible. 


+o 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison has rendered an 


| invaluable service to Harvard College, to 


parents who expect to send sons there, 
and to the students themselves, by his 


| exposure of the barbarities of the initia- 
| tion to the D. K. E., and of the unmanly 
/ requirements from its members. 
| ter has called out a lively discussion in 
| the papers, and led to a thorough ventila- 


tion of the whole matter. 
ina iii nmena 

Women who find it difficult to overcome 
their timidity sufticiently to speak in pub- 
lic may be encouraged by an early experi- 
ence of Rey. Anna H. Shaw's. When she 
first tried to ‘speak a piece” at school, she 
was so frightened that she fainted com- 
pletely away. She was carried into an- 
other room, and brought back to con- 
sciousness. As soon as she recovered, she 
asked to be allowed to go back and try 
again. ‘The teacher refused, declaring 
that she was not well enough; but the 
little girl said: “I must do it to-day if I 
ever speak again, for if it masters me this 
time, I shall never be able to master it.” 
Accordingly, they let her try again; and 


this time she went through with her 
‘piece.’ Curiously enough, it was the 


poem, **No Sect in Heaven.” Miss Shaw 
is to-«lay one of the most effective speak- 
ers in the country. 
oe 

There is excitement in the American 
Medical College of St. Louis, Mo., the 
only medical school] in that city which 
admits women. A number of the male 
students object to the presence of women 
students in the classes, and have tried in 
every indirect way to get rid of them. 
Failing in this, they drew up a petition to 
the dean, Dr. E. Younkin, asking that 
women be excluded from the college. The 
dean took no notice of the petition. A 
committee called upon him to urge the 
matter. Ile said he should not think of 
turning out the women students. It is re- 
ported that he declared, in addition, that 
the signers of the petition who would 
withdraw their pames from the paper 
would be allowed to remain in the college ; 
the others might consider themselves ex- 
pelled. “A number of students followed 


His let- | 


the advice of the dean and severed their | 


connection with the conspiracy to oust 
the ladies; but sixteen others viewed the 
matter in a different light, and were ex- 
pelled.”” The faculty has divided upon 
the question, part of them siding with the 
dean and part with the boys. It is hardly 
likely that the college will take a back- 
ward step by excluding women now 
when the most famous medical schools of 
Europe admit them, and when new college 
doors are opening to them on every side. 
But it seems an extreme measure to expel 


the students who petitioned, unless the | 
| rare system of religious liberty and tolera- 


petition was expressed in terms grossly 
insulting to the women students or to the 
faculty. A few years hence, the foolish 
boys will be sufficiently punished by their 
own shame for such an act. Another 
outcome of the present trouble is the organ- 
ization of a women’s medical college, fts 
scope to embrave, beside the school of 
general medicine and surgery, the special 
departments of midwifery, nursing and 
the medical education of Christian mis- 
sionaries. 
—_ +o — 

We call attention to an article in an- 
other column in regard to a gift of money 
for the circulation of suffrage literature. 
One of the most important agencies that 
san now be used is the distribution of suf- 
frage tracts, journals and articles. ‘There 
is a constant demand for them. Donations 
for this purpose, even in small sums, would 
enable us to reach thousands of people. 
The WOMAN'S JOURNAL, or the Woman's 
Column, in a reading-room of a society, or 
of a town library, would be a means of 


| enlightenment for many people. Who will 


contribute? 
ours ~@> = 


WORLD’S FAIR NOTES. 


Mrs. Potter Palmer, President of the 
Board of Lady Managers of the Chicago 
Exposition, has just outlined in a circular 
the work which all women on the World’s 
Fair Boards of the different States are 


\ | asked to do in codperat‘an with the Board 
me | 


of Lady Managers, as follows: 

1. To procure a representative exhibit 
showing the work of women in all the 
varied occupations in which they engage. 

2. To procure, as far as possible, statis- 


| ties as to the amount of women’s work 


that enters into every exhibit, and the 
interesting data connected with the same. 

3. To recommend to the Board any 
work by women of such especial excellence 
as to be worthy of admission to the gal- 
lery of the woman's building. 

4. To recommend to the Board women 
who have the requisite expert knowledge 
to serve on the various juries of award. 

5. To see that the educational work 
being carried on by women from the pri- 


| mary to the highest branches is exhibited 


when possible, and when not possible 
that it be illustrated by means of maps, 
charts, photographs, etc. 

6. To see that the charitable and phil- 
anthropic work, as well as that to promote 
recreation, health, reform, ete., inaugu- 
rated by women, is either exhibited or 
made a matter of record as above. 

7. To aid in giving suitable publicity to 
the plans of the Board of Lady Managers 
in all the leading papers, through the 
women of the press when possible. 

8. To aid in the collection of a loan ex- 
hibit of old laces, embroideries, fans, ete. 

%. To secure for the women’s library 
books written by women, especially such 
as relate to the exact sciences, to philoso- 
phy, art, ete. 

Mrs. Palmer says: 

The Board of Lady Managera has de- 


| cided that at the coming Exposition it 


will not attempt to separate the exhibit 
of women’s work from that of men, for 
the reason that, as women are working 
side by side with men in all the factories 
of the world, it would be practically im- 
possible, in most cases, to divide the fin- 
ished result of their combined work; nor 
would women be satisfied with prizes un- 
less they were awarded without distine- 
tion as to sex, and as the result of fair 
competition with the best work shown. 
They are striving for excellence, and de- 
sire recognition only for demonstrated 
merit. 


In order, however, that the enormous 


amount of work being done by women | 


may be appreciated, a tabulated statement 
will be procured and shown in every ex- 
hibit, stating the proportion of women’s 
work that enters iuto it. The application 
blanks now being sent out to manufac- 
turers contain this inquiry. ‘The Board 
has secured, by Act of Congress, the great 
and unusual privilege of appointing mem- 
bers of each jury to award prizes for 
articles into which women’s work enters. 
The number of women on each jury will 
be proportionate to the amount of work 


-done by women in the corresponding de- 


partment of classification. 


| that worthy name. 





RHODE ISLAND WOMEN. 


The following address was given by Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Chace before the Rhode Is- 
land W.S. A., at its last annual meeting: 

In the early days of the settlement of 
Rhode Island, the women who accompan- 
ied our forefathers to these Colonies brave- 
ly shared in all the discomforts and priva- 


| tions incident to the building up of new 


homes on uncultivated ground and among 
an uncivilized people. Many of these set- 
tlers were refugees from the puritanic 
persecutions in Massachusetts, and I pre- 
sume, if the truth were known, the women 
rendered valuable service in devising that 


tion by which our Commonwealth has, 
more than any other in the world, deserved 


time stands out the name of one woman, 
the ancestor of one of Rhode Island's old- 
est families, whose memory her desvend- 
ants now living here may well hold in the 
deepest reverence. ‘This was Mary Dyer, 
wife of William Dyer, the first General 
tecorder of the Province of Rhode Island. 
Directed, as she believed, by the Holy 
Spirit, she went to Boston to plead with 
the authorities there for merey to the per- 
secuted (Juakers, and was banished there- 
from on pain of death. Returning home 
to her family, she soon believed she heard 
the inner voice bringing to her a divine 
summons to return to Massachusetts on a 
second mission. This she heroically 
obeyed ; and, in the year 1660, she suffered 


a cruel death by hanging on Boston Com- | 


mon. 
Written history, however, except in 


rare instances, makes little mention of | 
| rooms for the use of patients. 


women or their deeds; but tradition often 
hands down in families the record of great 
nobility of character in the private wo- 
manhood of past generations. 
records are not wanting here. 
war of the revolution came, Rhode Island 
women were found ready to perform all 
the duties and to endure all the hardships 
of that perilous period. In the year 1777, 
the island of Rhode Island was in posses- 
sion of the British forces. John Fiske, in 
his history of the American revolution, 
states that, under the rule of the Comman- 
der, **no citizen of Newport was safe in his 
own house. He not only arrested people 
and threw them into jail without assigning 
any reason, but he encouraged his soldiers 
in plundering houses, and offering insult 
to ladies.”” ‘If he chanced to meet a Quak- 
er who failed to take off his hat, he would 
seize him by the collar and knock his head 
against the wall, or strike him with the 
guarled stick he usually carried.” [ know 
of one Newport woman whose house was 
invaded at that time by British officers; 
they taking its best apartments and its 
best household supplies, giving such or- 
ders as they chose to its inmates. This 
woman had one daughter, a fair maiden 
of sixteen, who was one of that galaxy 
of beauties for which our lovely island 
was famous. 
the time, it was this girl's duty to milk 
the family cows. ‘That mother 


milk-pails, at early morning, and again at 
evening, and waited to take her in, keep- 
ing a constant watch that the eyes of no 


rude Britishers might ever rest on the fair | 
‘young face. 


Every hour of her time, for 
she had many children, was filled with 
numerous and wearing cares. One day a 
French officer was brought bleeding into 
the house, from a skirmish with the Brit- 
ish in a field near by, and placed on a bed 
in an apartment usually occupied by the 
enemy. 
to let her husband enter their rooms, went 
in herself, to assist in dressing the poor 
fellow’s wounds. 
lish officers came rushing in, brandishing 
their swords and threatening him with 
instant death, she calmly looked them in 
the face, and rebuked their inhumanity. 
Her bearing quelled their savage instincts 
for the time. and, until he recovered, she 
continued to minister to his necessities 
with her own fair hands. 
nights of anxiety, what care and trouble 
she endured, what fear she smothered in 
her own brave heart, no historian has ever 
chronicled. 
her, she, Quaker as she was, jand hating 
war, did a worthy and a peaceful part in 
giving us a country of our own. 

Another woman, a generation earlier 
still, reared in the town of Smithfield 
eight stalwart sons and six noble daugh- 
ters, who all lived to build up households 
of their own; and, when her children 
were well-grown, she took eight friend- 
less, destitute children, one after another, 
and brought them up in her own house. 
A granddaughter of hers, whom I knew 
many years ago, told me that this woman, 
even in her old age, was the counsellor, 
the doctor, the nurse and lawyer among 
the scattered people of all the region 
round about her; and that no man among 


| them would have bought or sold a farm, 


or entered into any new business, without 
consulting *“*Aunt Margaret,” as she was 
uniformly «alled. Her descendants are to 
be found, at this day, in at least twelve 
towns in this State: and among them have 
been jurists, statesmen, preachers and 
philanthropists, as well as farmers, mer- 
chants and manufacturers; and I have 
never heard of one of them being support- 
ed by any of our towns or by the State, 
either as a pauper or a criminal. In the 
long struggle for the overthrow of slav- 
ery, when to be an avowed abolitionist 
meant social disgrace, sectarian disap- 
proval, and danger of mob violence, there 
Coneluded on Second lage.) 


In the history of that | 


And such | 
When the | 


According to the eustom of | 


let her | 
child out of «a bed-room window with her | 


| ult. 
| ing money to deserving girls who have 


This woman, who did not dare | 


And, when the Eng- | 


What days and | 


But, with other women like | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Murs. ANN WALTER THOMAs, an English 
lady noted as a linguist, is said to be the 
best Welsh scholar living. 

Mrs. McKee, daughter of President 
Harrison, has written on the ‘Training of 
Children.” for the February issue of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 

Mrs. Frances Hopouson Burner, 
now living in London, lias written a new 
play, called ‘The Showman’s Daughter.” 
It is said that she will herself bring it out 
at the fashionable Royalty Theatre, which 
she has leased for the purpose. 

Mrs. E. W. ALLEN, Lady Commission- 
er of Oregon, is canvassing that State in 
the interests of the Exposition. She has 
found many women engaged in unusual 
pursuits, amoug them one who has worked 
twenty years as a stone-cutter. 

Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD is rapidly re- 
covering from her late illness, and Miss 
Anna Gordon is getting over an at- 
tack of grippe. Miss Elizabeth Gordon, 
who came on from Boston with the re- 
mains of Miss Ames, is at Rest Cottage. 

Mrs. ANNIE Louise CARY RAYMOND 
has always been a friend of the Maine 
General Hospital. She has made many 
liberal pecuniary gifts to the institution, 
has established free beds, and her last gift 
has been the complete fitting up of two 


Mrs. CAROLYN P. CHASE has just been 
elected to the school board in Cambridge, 
Mass., receiving two hundred more votes 
than the most popular alderman in her 
ward. ‘This is a source of much gratifica- 
tion to the suffragists, who, with others 
in the ward, worked hard to secure her 


| election. 


Miss EMMA VAN VECHTEN, of Cedar 
Rapids, the daughter of one of Lowa’s 
staunch suffragists, is an expert wood 
carver. ‘The lowa Woman's Standard says: 


| **She has already done several pieces of 


work for which she received $500, and, is 
now in Cincinnati, where she is complet- 
ing her course of instruction.” 

Mrs. Y. N. DuNpuy has succeeded to 
the business of her late husband, who was 
the largest bill-poster on the Pacific coast. 
She has made a remarkable success. She 
owns or controls a majority of the city 
bill boards, and makes a specialty of tack- 
ing, bill-posting, advertising signs,and dis- 
tributing. ‘The leading firms of San 
Francisco are her references, 

Mrs. HELEN A. Potrer of this city 
was the originator of the ‘Beneficent So- 
ciety” connected with the New England 
Conservatory of Music, and remained one 
of the directors until her death, on the 22d 
This is a society for raising and lend- 


musical ability, but have not the means for 
a musical education. Through Mrs. Pot- 
ter’s influence, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
was induced to take the presidency of the 
society, which she still holds. 

Dr. Lucy M. HALL, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
was married in Washington a few days 
ago, at the home of Clara Barton, to Mr. 
Robert George Brown, of New York, a 


| scientist conspicuous for his developments 
| in telephony. 
| time resident physician tothe reformatory 


Dr. Hall was for some 
prison for women at Sherborn, Mass. 
Afterwards she was resident physician 
and professor of physiology and hygiene 
at Vassar College. Mr. Brown organized 
the first telephone exchange in America, 
and with another invented a scheme for 
sending eighteen telegraphic messages 
over a single wire. 

Mrs. JupGeE TULEY, of Chicago (whose 
husband carried her in his arms to regis- 
ter to vote at the recent school election, 
she being too great an invalid to walk), is 
much beloved for her charitable work, es- 
pecially among poor children. She had a 
merry Christmas. As Judge Tuley was 
leaving the bench on Dec. 24, after ad- 


journing court, a gentleman stepped up to 


him, and thrusting a roll of greenbacks 
into his hand, said: “I am a stranger in 
the city; I shall remain only a few days, 
but I want to do something for children’s 
charities. I have heard your wife’s name 
mentioned in connection with such chari- 
ties, and I wish to give her $500 to expend 
as she sees fit in carrying on her work.” 
The astonished judge tried to thank him, 
and asked his name. ‘It is of no impor- 
tance whatever,” the stranger said, and 
bowed himself out, leaving not the slight- 
est clew to his identity. Mrs. Tuley is 
said to be much delighted with the gift, 
and will do a great deal of good with it. 
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RHODE ISLAND WOMEN. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


were Rhode Island women who braved all 
these for the sake of the down-trodden 
slave. 

It is too early now to write any sketch 
of the efforts of Rhode Island women in 
the cause of temperance and the prohibi- 
tion of the liquor traflic; but in the his- 
tory written in the future, when men are 
more just to women, it will be shown that 
they bore a worthy part in this great re- 
formation. 

My own recollections carry me back to 
a period when the chief occupation of the 
citizens of Rhode Island, outside of New- 
port and Providence, was farming. And 
all up and down these country roads lived 
women to whom it was no play to be 
prosperous farmers’ wives and daughters. 
The flax from the time it was plucked 
from the ground, the wool as it was 
sheared from the sheep, the milk as it 
came from the cows, with many other 
products of the farm, were all consigned 
to the women, to be converted by their 
never-idle hands into clothing, food, and 


| safety and happiness of the people. 


other comforts and luxuries for the house- | 


hold; the surplus frequently to be dis- 
posed of as a means of furnishing their 


cles as the farm did not produce. And 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: 


that the basis of our political systems is 
the right of the people to make and alter 
their constitutions of government; but 
that the constitution which at any time 
exists, till changed by an explicit and au- 
thentic act of the whole people, is sacredly 
obligatory upon all.” 

Section 2d declares: ‘‘All free govern- 
ments are instituted for the poeeeetes, 
A 
laws, therefore, should be made for the 
good of the whole.” And, in this manner, 
the twenty-three sections of the Ist Arti- 
cle treat of the rights of “tthe people.” 
often using the word ‘persons ;” and both 
in a manner which any intelligent person 
could construe in no other way but as in- 
cluding both men and women. But, when 
we come to Article 2d, ‘Of the qualifica- 
tion of electors,” then comes out the cloven 
and the cleaving foot: ‘‘Every male citi- 
zen of the United States, who has had his 
residence in this State for one year,” etc., 
“shall thereafter have a right to vote,” 
ete. 

One of the chief qualifications for voting 
prescribed in this article isthe payment of 
taxes. Women in Rhode Island pay taxes 
on nearly a hundred millions of dollars’ 
worth of property; and that they are citi- 


| zens, and were not forgotten, is admitted 


yet these women, many of them, were not | 


only shrewd in matters of business, but 
they were readers of books, and thinkers 
on all questions which were then consid- 
ered to be of national, State, or town con- 
cern. ‘They talked politics with their 
husbands and neighbors, and read with 
eagerness the current news as it was 
brought weekly to their doors by the 
Manufacturers’ and Farmers’ Journal, at 
that time the leading authority in all mat- 
ters of public interest. Of course, they 
were bred in the old ideas concerning wo- 
men; and their duties kept them chiefly 
confined to their homes. A woman who 
was often seen abroad was called in deri- 
sion, ‘ta spinner of street yarn.” Then, 
we were under the old common law, as it 
was inherited from our English ancestry. 
We had not full manhood suffrage. Only 
men owning land could vote. The idea 
of women voting had not entered the 
Rhode Island mind. Married women had 
no property rights. Whatever’ they 
owned before marriage, or inherited after- 
ward, became at once the property of 
their husbands; and it was a common re- 
mark, when a rich girl married, that ‘‘she 
brought her husband a handsome for- 
tune.”’ After marriage, she was expected 
to ‘‘pay her way” by the various services 
at that time performed by women in well- 
to-do households, and she was considered 
fortunate if her husband provided liber- 
ally for the support of the family, and 
especially if he indulged her tastes in per- 
sonal expenses. Her identity as a person 
was entirely merged in that of her hus- 
band. ‘**Man and wife were one,” and 
that one was the man. 

This state of the married woman was 
reflected upon the unmarried; and the 
daughters in a family were considered of 
far less value than the sons, because the 
work they did brought in no money, and 
so they were supposed not to earn any- 
thing, but to be only an expense to their 
fathers. The men, old and young, were 
the heads of the household. 

Outside of Quaker families, rich men 
sent their sons to college. It was not 
thought necessary or wise for girls to learn 
beyond the three R’s. Brown University 

yas established for the higher education 
of “the youth of the State; but that 
meant only the boys. The women and 
girls never thought of asking for admis- 
sion. They were satisfied to stay at home 
and work, that the boys might go. And 
yet, as [ have said, there was much intel- 
lectual and practical ability and wisdom 

. : ‘ 
among them, which, combined with that 
of the men in the construction and govern- 
ment of the State, might have made there- 
of a place fit for gods to dwell in. But 
their time for protest had not come; and 
it would have cost a woman her reputation 


to say she had not all the rights she want- | 


ed. And now, with broader opportunities, 
with more education and enlightenment, 
with modern improvements that render 
household labors and cares less onerous 
and absorbing, giving leisure to women to 
look about them for wider activities, in 





which, as they enter, women are showing | 


remarkable ability and faithfulness, let us 
consider what is the legal status, what are 
the customs to which the daughters and 


successors of those earlier women are now | 


subjected in Rhode Island. 

Looking over the broad ground of the 
world, we see everywhere signs of growth 
toward the elevation of women—Australia 


taking steps for their enfranchisement, | 


India for their education, China and Persia 
catching glimpses of the light of the ad- 
vancing sentiment, the whole continent of 
Europe, with Great Britain, rocking under 
thedemand for equality without regard to 
sex. Our own country has given to women 


partial suffrage in twenty-two States: and | 


one, Wyoming, is reaping the blessedness 
of the full and impartial enfranchisement 


of her daughters. Our own State is behind | 


all these; but, even here, we cannot escape 
the march onward. A crack has been 
opened in the door of Brown University, 
in response to our incessant knocking, and 
its worthy President proposes to make the 
most of this small privilege. Our anti- 
quated prejudice against women on the 
boards of control of State institutions 
has vanished; and women have been ap- 
pointed to help establish and manage the 
State School for Deaf Mutes, while other 
women are coéperating successfully with 
— men in making our State Home and 
School what it was intended to be, a place 
for the proper training of citizens. 

And yet, with all this advancement, for 
which we are devoutly thankful, Rhode 
Island is still standing far below the high 
standard of justice to which her own early 
declarations and the civilization of the 
age are calling her. 

Section Ist of Article Ist of our State 
Constitution reads thus: ‘In the words 
of the Father of his country, we declare 


| is his, of course. 


i ir | by the use of the word *‘male. 
own wardrobes with such necessary arti- | * 


” 


Following the State Constitution are the 
General Statutes, declaring the rights, 
duties and restrictions of citizenship; all 
based, of course, on the system of a mas- 
culine government, but openly making no 
discrimination on account of sex, until we 
come to Chapter 399, “Of the property of 
married women and the distribution of 
the same.” Let us now consider what is 
the property of a married woman. What- 
ever of real or personal estate she may 
have inherited or received as a gift, or ac- 
quired by purchase with her own money, 
either before or after marriage ; and what- 
ever she may earn after marriage, by work 
outside of her duties as wife and mother, 
is legally hers; and, as the law declares, 
‘shall be absolutely secured to her sole 
and separate use; neither the same, nor 
the rents and profits or income of the same 
nor any part thereof shall be liable to be 
attached, or in any way taken for debts of 
the husband, either before or after his 
death; and, upon the death of the hus- 
band, in the lifetime of the wife, shall be 
and remain her sole and separate prop- 
erty.” This sounds fair and just to the 
unenlightened ear. But, by Section 3d 
of this chapter, it is declared that ‘the 
receipt or discharge of the husband for the 
rents and profits of such property, shall be 
a sufficient receipt and discharge therefor, 
unless previous notice in writing shall be 
given by the wife to the lessee, debtor or 
incorporate company from whom such 
rents or profits are payable ;” which means 
that, without adomestic quarrel, a wife has 
no legal control or “separate use” of her 
own property. 

Section 4th declares: ‘*A married woman 
may dispose of her real estate, household 
furniture, plate, jewels, stock, or shares in 
the capital stock of any incorporated com- 
pany, money on deposit in any savings 
bank or institution for savings, with the 
interest thereon, or debts secured by mort- 
gage on property, when in the deed or 
conveyance she is joined by her husband ; 
she privately acknowledging such deed or 
conveyance to be her voluntary act, and 
that she does not wish to retract the same.” 
Section 6th declares: ‘*Any married wo- 
man may sell any of her personal estate, 
other than that described in Section 4th, 
in the same manner as if she were single 
and unmarried; but nothing in this seec- 
tion shall be construed to authorize any 
married woman to transact business as a 
trader.” Now, it must require a careful 
search to find what personal property a 
woman may have to dispose of other than 
that described in Section 4th, unless it be 
her clothing, or, as & man versed in the 
law explained, **she might keep hens and 
sell the eggs.” And still L cannot see how 


| she could do this without ‘transacting 


business as a trader.” Now, lest some 
misunderstanding might arise from the 
foregoing that might impair some right 
of the husband over the wife's property, 
Section 14 declares, *“The right of the hus- 
band in the real estate of the wife, as 
tenant by the curtesy, and his right to ad- 
minister without account upon her personal 
estate, not disposed of by her last will and 
testament, shall not be impaired by the 
provisions of this chapter.” 

Now let us consider what is the property 
of the husband. Whatever he has received 
by inheritance or gift,or purchased with his 
own money, either before or after marriage, 
i After marriage, while 
the wife keeps the house, bears the chil- 
dren, and performs all the duties of wife- 
hood and motherhood, leaving him free to 
go out where the world opens to him its 


avenues to wealth, ajl the property thus 


accumulated is legally his; while in her 
household labors she may, and often does, 
work more hours every day thanhe. If he 
dies intestate, of all this property she is 
legally entitled only to the use or income 
of one-third of the real estate during her 
life; and if there are children, to one- 
third of the personal estate, the remainder 


going to them; but if there are no chil- | 


dren she is entitled to one-half, the re- 
mainder, with the two-thirds of the real 
estate, going to his kindred; while, in the 
event of her death, ‘tas tenant by the cur- 
tesy,”” he has the use or income of the 
whole of her real estate during his life, 
and, if she dies without a will, he virtually 
has the whole of her personal property for 
his own use without accountability to 
children or to her kindred. 

Again,married mothers have not the same 
right to their children that the fathers have. 
Witness Section lst of Chapter 154, which 
declares, “‘Every person authorized by 
law to make a will, except married women, 
shall have a right to appoint by will a 
guardian or guardians for his children 
during their minority.” Think of that, 
mothers of legitimate children! Did you 
know that your husbands, on their death 
beds, if they are so disposed, may deprive 
you of all control over your children? I 
advise you to read the whole chapter con- 
cerning the power of guardians, that you 








may learn how entirely the right of the 
mother is ignored by Rhode Island law. 
Then I think you will never say again, as 
I fear some of you have said, that you 
have all the rights you want. Unmarried 
mothers have the undisputed control of 
their children. 

Also, I advise women to read Chapter 
176, “Of descent, distribution and ad- 
vancement,” 
testate estates, if there are no children of 
the deceased person, shall go to the father 
of such person, if there be a father. 


| there be no father, then to the mother, | 


brothers and sisters of such person in 
equal portions, if any there be. If there 
be no mother, etc., then to the grand- 
father if there be one. And so on, the 
male progenitor always having the advan- 
tage, if one can be found out of his grave. 
Now, my dear friends, I think you will 
agree with me that, for us whose eyes are 
opened to see these great wrongs, there is 
no release from our labor, until women 
help to make the laws and establish the 
customs by which humanity shall be 
governed in its upward and onward way. 
And our part in this righteous conflict, 
this world-wide reformation, is to be faith- 
ful to our special purpose here—the en- 
franchisement of Rhode Island women. 


+o 


NOT A PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATION. 


EVANSTON, ILL., Dec. 10, 1891. 
To an Inquiring Young Syndicater: 

You ask me: “Should we have a woman 
president?” I think so, certainly, be- 
‘sause I believe that any government ad- 
ministered wholly by men is only half 
a government, and must be, in the nature 
of things. ‘The ideal would be the joint 
rule of the best man and woman in the 
nation. I always liked that place in the 
rhyme by which I learned the list of the 
kings of England where it says: ‘*Then 
good William and Mary together came on.” 
A home in which the father is a widower, 
and brings up the children all by himself, 
lacks some of the best elements for the 
development of all that is noblest and 
most harmonious in those children. The 
same is true when a woman has the entire 
care of her little ones. To my mind, 
this principle does not change when we 
carry our thought out to the wide cireum- 
ference of the household called govern- 
ment. I cannot see why any one should 
ask at this time of day, in the calendar 
of the centuries, whether or not 2 woman 
would have the ability, judicial and exec- 
utive, to rule the country. It is a mat- 
ter of record that the only periods in Eng- 
lish history that are specially signalized 
by beautiful names; are the Elizabethan 
age and the Victorian age. No king of 
England since the conquest has ever beén 
called the Great, but the great Elizabeth 
has been celebrated in picture, song and 
story for hundreds of years, and every- 
body knows the phrase “The good Queen 
Anne whom God defended.” It is well 
nigh universally admitted that queens 
rule better than kings. Although Dom 
Pedro was an almost matchless monarch, 
it was his daughter acting as regent who 
freed the slaves in Brazil. It is the re- 
gent queen of Spain under whom that 
unhappy peninsula is enjoying more 
peace and prosperity than it has known 
for generations. ‘The queen of Madagas- 
car is famed for her charities and firm yet 
equable and just rule. The queen of the 
Hawaiian Islands is in character and con- 
duct a strong antithesis to her predecessor, 
the corrupt Kalakaua. Examples might 
be multiplied, but these ought to suffice. 

We have had twenty-three men presi- 
dents already, and it seems to me emi- 
nently fitting that a woman should now 
be called to the position. As you ask me 
to suggest a candidate, I take pleasure in 
naming Mary A. Livermore, of Massa- 


chusetts. ‘*There she stands,” and I am 
confident that she would govern this 


country as well as George Washington 
ever did, or ‘‘any other man.” As you 
are aware, some trifling constitutional 
difficulties are in the way, but I am speak- 
ing from the high plane of that which 


ought to be, and will close my communi- | 


cation by quoting from a great American 
author, Harriet Beecher Stowe, I think it 
was, who said: “*‘Whatever ought to be 
done, can be done.” : 

Yours for a government in which man 
and woman shall bear equal sway, and in 
which all brains shall be clear and all 
hearts kind, FRANCEs E. WILLARD. 

{The foregoing bit of pleasantry, which has in 
it a vein of serious meaning, may sometime have 
a practical realization. For the present, and 
until after woman suffrage has become an estab- 


lished fact, it is only a millennial suggestion. 
Eps. Woman's JouRnNAL.] 


-_ +o 
PITH AND POINT. 


“Oil and truth will get uppermost at 
last.” 

The unpardonable sin of humanity is 
losing faith in itself.—Zerelda G@. Wallace. 


I call a complete and generous education | 


that which fits a man to perform justly, 
skilfully, and magnanimously all the of- 


fices, both public and private, of peace | 


and war.—Milton. 
Passionate reproofs are like medicines 
given scalding hot; thé patient cannot 


BOSTON, SATURD: 


where it is declared that in- | 


If | 


ALY, JANUARY 9%, 1892. 


we rebuke, ‘we should labor for meekness 
of wisdom, and use soft words for hard 
arguments.— Dodd. 


I do not believe that suffrage causes 
women to neglect their domestic duties. 
Certainly such has not been the case in 
Wyoming. I never heard a man complain 
| that his wife was interested in do- 
| mestic economy because she had the right 


less 


| to vote and took an interest in making the 
community respectable.—/Judge Kingman. 

Any man who goes into the business of 
radical social reform will get more kicks 
than compliments. If he goes into the 
business because he expects the compli- 
ments, he deserves the kicks, because he 
has taken the name of God in vain; that 
| is to say, he has entered upon the work of 
God in the spirit of seltishness.—N. Y. 
Nation. 

In answer to some who object to women 
appearing in the pulpit, the eloquent Irish 
Methodist preacher, Rey. William Car- 
| man, replied; ‘‘Is the presence of woman 
in the pulpit obnoxious? ‘The solution is 
| 


| mechanical. Let the pulpit be removed 
| and let the woman be left.” The answer 
| is happy, and its logic irresistible. Who 
can understand, at any rate, why women 
should be thought so competent to ex- 
pound the Bible in the Sunday school that 
two-thirds or three-fourths of the work of 
teaching is committed to them, and alto- 
gether incompetent to expound the same 
book to larger audiences of adults? If 
broader education and larger training are 
needed, the colleges and theological semi- 
naries should be able to supply the de- 
ficiency.— Our Bible Teacher. 


The young man and young woman who 
do not noticeably improve in each other's 
society must in some way be wrong in 
heart ormind. Allthe way upward in the 
scale of intelligence, human beings are 
better by all the contact they have with 
other minds worth knowing, and at the 
very top of the seale will be found the 
most brilliant men and women, who are 
quite as desirous of meeting others of their 
kind as the most irrepressible young per- 
son who has just ‘come out.” To belittle 
the social circle and its influence because 
some of its members are silly, others 
stupid, and an occasional person bad, is as 
foolish as to decline to go to church be- 
cause some ministers preach prosy ser- 
mons, some deacons drive hard bargains, 
and many theologians are quarreling with 
one another.—Chautauquan. 





For ages, woman has been advanced to 
honor, influence, office, and the highest 
public trusts, if she will accept them in 
aristocratic forms. Women, as members 
of the ruling classes, are emancipated 
from many clogs which yet hinder those 
lower down in the social scale. Ifit be as 
a representative of a noble family, or of a 
public order, woman is permitted to take 
her place in public affairs. She may be an 
abbess, a countess, a queen. ‘To-day, the 
proudest throne on the globe is honored 
by a woman. No person is shocked that 
she is at the head of empire. It is only 
woman without a title that must have no 
privileges. With a crown on her brow, 
she may enter parliaments, and govern 
empires. With only her own simple per- 
sonal virtues, she may not lift up her hand 
to cast a vote. Now, as a Christian dem- 
ocrat, I assert for her every right and 
every privilege that aristocracy accords 
her. That which is good enough for a 
queen is not too good for my wife. ‘That 
which is noble in a duchess is honorable 
in my daughter.—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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SELF-SUPPORTING WOMEN. 


NEw York City, Dec. 26, 1891. 

Editors Woman's Journal: 
I am a 
lover of the cause it advocates, and there- 
fore am jealous of its good name. A late 


sinuations which the facts do not warrant. 


I have been younger than I am now, but 


fora long time, and by the force of cir- 


cumstances rather than of choice, my busi- | 


ness relations have been almost wholly 
with men. 

The difficulty of obtaining employment 
after middle age is not confined to women. 
Men who have failed in business, or who 


for any reason have lost their hold, feel | 


this deepiy. It is only saying that youth 
| and strength are in themselves a stock in 


trade, and that the probability of long and | 
| continuous service is an important factor | 


in business. 


The industrial training now so popular 


in the public and other schools will help 
the next generation of both men and wom- 
en of all ages. 
open. If women will cultivate the mem- 
ory, and take the trouble, they can still 
| conquer a measure of success. 
| But to say that the average business 
man cares more for a pretty face than for 
| good work is an assumption which the 
facts will not justify. It is against all 
' good business principles that it should be 


take them. If we wish to do good to those | 


so. While I would guard young girls in 
every way, an insinuation of this kind 
does them more harm than any possible 
good. It destroys a girl’s confidence in 
the direction where her work mainly lies. 
Men hold with a firm hand the work of 
the world. Women are more and more 
having a share in this work. None know 
quite so well as the business woman what 
an honorable share it is. Why, then, de- 
stoy that human faith which lies back of 
all success, or seek to take the cream from 
all the pleasure? The early trains from 
the suburbs of every city—Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago or Buffalo— 
bring an army of women to their daily 
work. I do not call it toil. They do it joy- 
fully, in the interest of their own inde- 
pendent support, or that of those dear to 
| them. Plainly dressed, with earnest faces, 
many no longer young, many young and 
beautiful, some so young that one might 
| Wish them left with their playthings. But 
necessity knows no law, and they in their 
thoughtlessness are often the merriest of 
all. Behind with each, as the poet says, 
**some sweet hope lies.” ‘This only means 
| that love and faith live perennial in human 
hearts, and have not perished from the 
earth. Why, then, discourage these wom- 
en? Why belittle and jower men by false 
assumption of a condition of things exist- 
ing mainly in the morbid fancies of men 
and women who have no part in or knowl- 
edge of the great business enterprises of 
the world? Mary H. SemMp_e. 
+o —_— 

THE HARLAND DECISION REVERSED. 


PORT TOWNSEND, WASH., DEC. 20, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The unexpected happens. The Supreme 
Court of the State of Washington has re- 
versed the Harland decision. The opin- 
ion refers to the fact that the court was in 
fact equally divided on the question, and 
that the decision now set aside was only 
possible because the district from which it 
came was represented by a judge who 
could not sit in the case. The court also 
held the provisions in the Organic Act 
and in the constitution to be substantially 
the same. It held that if the Legislature 
had the power to enact a code of laws, it 
had the power to amend the code by an 
act entitled an act to amend specific sec- 
tions of the code. The opinion concludes: 

I shall not attempt to review all the 
cases. ‘lhe number is very great. “I have 
however been unable to find more than 
one or two cases which fully support the 
doctrine of Harland vs the Territory, and 
even these cases could be explained upon 
other grounds than that the court had 


question so narrowly as to invalidate titles 
like the one at bar. 

The court therefore holds that the title 
of the act in question is valid under the 
constitution and that the cases cited in the 
opinion of Judge Turner in the Harland 
case did not justify the opinion. ‘Thus 





reader of the JOURNAL and a | 


article, entitled ‘‘Employment for Middle- | 
aged Women,” in your paper, contains in- | 


Even now the schools are | 


one blot upon the judicial escutcheon of 
this State has been removed. It is done, 
too, in a proceeding brought by the chair- 
man of the Republican State Committee. 
W. 5S. Busu. 


AT HAND 


In a dangerous emergency, AYER’s CHERRY 
PECTORAL is prompt to act and sure to 
cure. A dose taken on the first symptoms 
of Croup or Bronchitis, checks further prog- 
ress of these complaints. It softens the 
phlegm, soothes the inflamed membrane, 
and induces sleep. As a remedy for colds, 
coughs, loss of voice, la grippe, pneumonia, 
and even consumption, in its early stages, 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


excels all similar preparations. It is en- 
dorsed by leading physicians, is agreeable to 
the taste, does not interfere with digestion, 
and needs to be taken usually in small doses. 

“From repeated tests in my own family, 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral has proved itself a 
very efficient remedy for colds, coughs, and 
the various disorders of the throat and 
lungs.”"—A. W. Bartlett, Pittsfield, N. H. 

“For the last 25 years I have been taking 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral for lung troubles, and 
am xssured that its use has 


Saved My Life 


I have recommended it to hundreds. TI find 
the most effective way of taking this medi- 
cine is in small and frequent doses.’ — T. M. 
Matthews, P. M., Sherman, Ohio. 

“My wife suffered from a cold; nothing 
helped her but Ayer's Cherry Pectoral which 
effected a cure.”—R. Amero, Plympton, N. 5. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass- 
Prompttoact,suretocure 


MISS ANDREWS, 


‘Voice & Physical Culture. 


A Course for Women with SPECIAL REF- 
| ERENCE TO PUBLIC priate 


Best of References can be given. 


149A Tremont St., Boston, 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The Kansas Equal Suffrage Association 


is going to hold a Fair to replenish its | 


treasury. 

A Christmas entertainment was given to 
the patients of the Philadelphia Hospital 
and the inmates of the Blockley Almshouse 
under the direction of a number of gener- 
ous women. 

Mrs. Anastasia Reseaux was 118 years 
old when she died of old age in Kischeneff, 
the other day. She was French, and be- 
gan teaching school in Russia in the reign 
of Alexander I. 
on a pension when she was 92. 

‘phe Colonial Dames of Baltimore City 
and State of Maryland” were legally incor- 


Alexander II. retired her | 


porated at Baltimore recently, ‘for creat- | 


ing and maintaining a social society to 
preserve the family history of persons 
who were useful to their country in colon- 
ial times, and to excite emulation and pa- 
triotism in future generations.” 


The Souvenir number of the JOURNAL 
gave the presidency of the Girls’ Normal 
and Industrial College, of Georgia, to J. 
Cotton Lynes. J. Harris Chappell is pres- 
ident of the college. Col. Lynes is presi- 
dent of the Middle Georgia Agricultural 
and Military College (which is also at 
Milledgeville), a branch of the State Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Curry, of Alabama, recently, at a 
public speech in Nashville, made a magnif- 
icent appeal for co-education, saying that 
the ideal of civilization would never be 
reached until boys and girls were allowed 
to go to school together, and that, in his 
opinion, every institution from Johns Hop- 
kins University to the humblest kinder- 
garten should be open to both sexes.— Vew 
Decatur Advertiser. 

There is a young woman at work in the 
composing room of this paper. She dis- 
tributes type during the day for printers 
who wish her in that respect. 
She is so popular with the sixty-five or 
seventy compositors engaged in the Press 
composing room that they made up a 
“round robin” to purchase her a beautiful 
gold watch for a Christmas present. ‘The 
watch will be a testimony to the fact that 
any self-respecting young woman can 
work among men and retain their respect 
and win their good favor. The young 
woman's name is Miss 8S. Fitzgerald.— 
N.Y. Press. 

Miss Mary A. Greene, LL. B., is giving 
at Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., a 
course of-six lectures on Business Law fer- 
Women. ‘They deal with the legal powers 
of minors, agents and partners; the law 
of the domestic relations, including the 
rights of married women; transfers of 
real and personal property; probate law 
and wills. Miss Greene specializes the 
legal points most important to the condi- 
tion of women. Her lectures are cordially 
received. Even girls begin to perceive 
how costly and disastrous has been the 
past ignorance of women, and are anxious 
to profit by the simple and practical ex- 
planations given. 


services 


The people who are contesting the will 
of the late William J. Florence have very 
little sympathy. The publie usually has 
nothing to do with private affairs, but the 
Florences belong to the public. Man and 
wife made their career together. When 
they married, Florence was not worth a 
dollar. Had the wife died first, the hus- 
band would have been her sole heir, for 
they made their fortune together, and it 
was Mrs. Florence who checked the some- 
what reckless liberality of the great actor, 
and saved the money which they enjoyed 
in common to the time of his death. ‘The 
surviving partner should not be compelled 
to share the money that the pair had 
made.— Detroit Free Press. 

The St. Louis Truth, a new and hand- 
some weekly publication, is ably edited by 
Mrs. A. B. Thompson. It gives a bright 
resumé of club, social, literary and dra- 
matic matters, and of ‘‘political talk’’ on 
both municipal and State affairs. In the 
issue of Dec. 12, there was presented an 


| to be easily beaten, if beaten at all. This 


| education of girls would make a powerful 
| impression upon the social and intellec- 
tual life of England. 
| tone of the country was raised. 
much of a recent Sunday sermon to tem- 
perance. 
| W.cC. 'T. U. for monopolizing the work 
| for temperance,yet thought the very name 
| implied a divided house—women working 
without men,as in earlier years men worked 
| without women. ‘The house seems again 
| divided against itself in a new manner, 
for woman inaugurates a tremendous re- 
form, and revenges herself by leaving man 
outside the temple. If society suffered 
| deeply on account of the absence of wom- 
| an, it is capable of being injured again by 
| the absence of man. At least, the situa- 
tion is not an ‘dealone. ‘There should not 
be at the ballot box, in literature, art, 
science, religion or reform, any difference 


between men and women ‘The old dis- 
tinction began in barbaric times, and 


should die in our period. There may, in- 
deed, be paths of divergence for men and 
women in the world of work, but the tem- 
perance cause, like the cause of the slave, 
asks for only one kind of mind, that which 
san feel that sorrow of a race which 
comes from the vice of strong drink.” The 
Union Signal says: **The good doctor evi- 
dently does not know that the W. C. T. U. 
has honorary members; thousands of 
staunch, stalwart brothers who stand 
shoulder to shoulder with us in the work. 
In the Y. W. C. 'T. U. they number al- 
most as many as the regular members, 
and we wish they did in every Union.” 

+o 


HUMOROUS. 


“When half a dozen people are to dine 
upon a quarter of lamb, what’s the proper 
time for dinner?” ‘‘A quarter before six, 
of course.” 


An absent-minded man by the name of 
White was recently married. At the hotel 
he registered as follows: “E. C. Wife & 
White, California.”—Detroit Free Press. 

Mamma—My dears, you should not talk 
about students on Sunday; it is not right. 
Ella and Carrie (in chorus: : But, mamma, 
we're talking about theological students. 
Manmma—Oh! 


Croker—When I was abroad, I saw 
only one city where the pavements are 
swept less frequently than in New York. 
Brennan — And what city was that? 
Croker—V enice. 

Shocked at the evidence. Judge—Well, 
officer, who is this person, and what is 
she charged with? Oficer—Sure, it’s the 
“Magnetic Girl,” your honor, and she’s 
charged with electricity.— Puch. 

Little Pete is a good boy, but extremely 
forgetful. One day, after having gone on 
an errand and forgotten what he was sent 
for, he exclaimed bitterly to his sister, 
“Oh, dear! I wish I was asnake!” “You 
wish you were a snake!” said his sister, 
horrified. ‘Yes, and a great long one— 
as much as six feet long.” ‘‘Why, what 
for, Pete?” ‘So I could tie knots in my- 
self to make me remember things.”— 
Youth’s Companion. 

Too Much Lynch Law.—First Citizen 
(Golden Gulch)—Wall, we caught up with 
the feller wot stole your new overcoat, 
an’ lynehed him. 

Second Citizen—Ha, ha! that’s some- 
thing like. ‘Teach these coyotes they've 
gotter obey the laws o’ the land. Hung 
him, eh? ‘*No, we shot him full 0’ holes.” 
“Gee whittaker! He didn’t have my 
overcoat on, did he?’ ‘Jerusalem, part- 
ner, come to think, I’m ‘fraid he did.” ‘*Ye 
oughter be arrested. every one of ye. This 
ere lynch law is a disgrace to civiliza- 
tion!"—New York Weekly. 


WIMODAUGHSIS 
Cook Book. 


CONTRIBUTED TO BY 
Mrs. President Harrison, Mrs. Vice-President 
Morton, and Ladies of the Cabinet, Mrs, 
Potter Palmer, Lady Managers of the 
World’s Fair, Frances E. Willard, 
Lady Henry Somerset, Pundita 
Ramaibai, and many others 
equally well known. 


Price, 25 cents. By mail, 30 cents. 





Address 





excellent likeness of Mrs. Ida F. Harper, 
formerly editor-in-chief of the Terre Haute 
(Ind.) Daily News, and now associate editor 
of the Indianapolis Evening News. Truth 
says: ‘Mrs. Harper has, with her keen dis- 
cernment and facile pen, made a national 
name for herself in newspaper circles, 
where her articles and editorials are fre- 
quently stamped with the strength usually, 
though not always deseryedly, ascribed to 
the masculine mind.” 

At the Ladies’ High School, Leaming- 
ton, England, an address was lately given 
by the speaker of the House of Commons. 
He said the number of high schools was 
rapidly increasing all over the country. 
Their object was to raise the education of 
girls to the same level as that so long en- | 
joyed by boys. They had succeeded even 
beyond the hopes of their promoters. 
The boys, the speaker said, would have | 
to bestir themselves. Everywhere the 
girls were running them hard. In botany, 
English and mathematics they were not 


WIMODAUCHSIS, 


1328 I Street N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C, 


JOHN T. KEANE, 


(Formerly with John H. Pray) 


7 - T 
Artistic Upholsterer. 
Furniture, Mattresses, Shades and Draperies 
TO ORDER, 


Steam Carpet Cleaning. 


UPHOLSTERING of every kind executed promptly 
and satisfactorily. 
176 West Newton Street, 


Cor. Columbus Avenue, BOSTON. 


The Young Idea. 


| An Educational Monthly for the Young. 


Price 50 cents. Sample copy free. 
31 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Already the moral | 
Professor Swing, of Chicago, devoted | 


He said he did not blame the | 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking Powder. 
all in leavening strength.— Letest U.S. Govern- 
ment Food Report. 


Highest of 


KIDDER, PEABODY & C0. 


Bankers, 


113 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass., 
Issue Mercantile and Travellers’ 
Credits, available in all parts of 
the world, through Messrs. 


Baring Brothers & Co., 


(LIMITED), 


LONDON, 


And their Correspondents, 


Buy and sell Foreign Ex- 
changes and ‘Telegraphic Trans- 
fers on Europe, California and 
the British Provinces. 

Stock and Bond orders exe- 
cuted in Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia. 


Choice Investment Securities 
for sale. 


BRIGHT WOMENS BOOKS. 


GRANDFATHER GREY 

Poem by KaTE TANNaTT Woops Original illus- 

trations by Charles Copelard, Kach cover in two 

colors of cloth, full gilt, $2.00. 

It is an idyl of o'd New England told with exquisite 
faithfulness by both pen aud pencil. The artist has 
caught the spirit thst breathes from the lines and pic- 
tured those quaint scenes of wooing a:.d merriment 
with delicacy and power. 


Uniform with Grandfather Grey. 


THE WOOING OF GRANDMOTHER GREY 
Poem by KATE TANNATT Woops. Original iilus- 
trations by Charles Copeland, Full gilt, $2.00, 


THE ABBESS OF PORT ROYAL, and other 
French studies 

By MARIA ELLERY MA‘ KAYE, with an introduction 

by T. W. Higginson, $1.50, 

In his introduction Mr Higgi: son says: “We some- 
times see the remark made that, while American 
women are making large contributions to poetry and 
fiction, they are not yet doing their full share of 
thoug! tful and studious literars work. Such a vo'ume 
as the present helps to refute that criticism.” 


THE WOMAN'S MANDAI. OF PARLIA- 
MENTARY LAW 

By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK, president of the 

Boston Political Class. 75 cents. 

The thousands of women who are organizing clubs, 
conducting unions relief co: ps, or any organizations 
where it is important to conduct meetings properly, 
will find this little book to be just what they want. 


THE HEIRS OF BRADLEV HOUSE 

By AMANDA M. DouGLas. $1 50. 

By a large number of ‘he admirers of the writings of 
Miss Douglas, this, her twentieth volume, wiil be 
judged the best. It is strong, earnest, intersely inter- 
esting, graphic In portraiture and vivid in description, 


MOSTLY MARJORIE DAY 

By VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. $1.50. 

It is a grand story, granclv told. Marjorie is a brave, 
unconventional woman with ooble ideals and the 
courage to attempt to live up to them in this work-a- 
day world, 


IN OLD QUINNF®RASSET 
=_— MAY. Illustrated by Charles Copeland, 
In this the sixth and concluding volume of “The 
uinnebasset Series” Sophie May has given us a 
glimpse of the Quinnebasret we know so well. as it was 
at the close of the Revolution, and in this quaint set- 
ting has introduced us to thy grandmothers and grand- 
fathers of some of our medern Quinnebasset friends, 


THE LITTLE MILLERS 
By EFFIE W. MERRIMAN, editor of The Housekeeper, 
Minneapolis. Illustrated by Clifton Johnson. $1.00. 
Being the third v.lume in “The Street Arab Series.” 
Mrs. Merriman has opened up a mine of undiscovered 
treasure in these bright and original stories of child- 
life among street urchins. They bear unmistakably 
the mark of genius, and have already placed their 
author in the foremost rank among writers of chil- 
dren’s stories. 


NEW AND TRUE 
By MaRY WILEY STAVER. A volume of original 
verses for children. Original illustrations by Lavinia 
Ebbinghausen, Jessie Wilcox Smith, Jessie McDer- 
moit, J. A. Beck, Herman Faber and others. $2.00. 
Something entirely new and original for the little 
ones, characterized by the genial “Bob’’ Burdette as 
“Eighty cegrees in the shade sbove all the rhyming 
juveniles for several eeasons.” The illustrations will 
delight the eye and the baby hearts. 


LITTLE FOLKS EAST AND ¥EST 
By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. Illustrated, 75 cents. 
The “Prairie Stories” cover entirely new prone. de- 
icting child-life in the West. “Mother Goose 
ter es” are continuations, in prose, of some of the 
more popular rhymes of that classic. “Fairy Stories’ 
dea! with nature in a very peculiar way, and “True 
Stories” are sunny tales of the little incidents and 
occurrences of childhood. 


GIUIMPSES OF THE PLANT WORLD 

By FANNY D. BERGEN. Illustra’ ed, 50 cents, net. * 

In this little volume the au’ hor has sought to give to 
children an idea of the wonders of plant-life which 
abound on every band. She has gone atide from the 
beaten track to make more than usual mention of the 
commoner groups of flowerless p!auts, and thus giving 
her subject additional freshness. The language is 
simple a d untechnical, breathing an ardent love of 
nature and the keenest intere-t in plants as individuals, 
yet no pains have been spared to make the statements 
scientifically accurate. 





For sale by Booksellers. 
Catalogues free. 


LEE & SHEPARD. 


10 Milk S8t., Boston. 





BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56 and 61 East 11th St., 3 doorsfrom B’dway 








Permanent and transient board at reasonable prices’ 
Location central to largest retail stores and places of 
amusement. Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 





| 
Mailed on receipt of price. | 


1892. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PREPARATION FOR THE 


Institute of Technology. 


IS A SPECIALTY AT 


Chauncey-Hall School, 


593 Boylston Street, Boston, 





very near the Institute). Reference is made to 


the Institute faculty. 


All the Institute courses of study are open to 


both sexes. 
NEW STUDIO BUILDING, 


COWLES M45 Dartmouth St., Boston, 
ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors, 


Ernest L. MAJOR, 
KENNETH R. CRANFORD, 
Dewia C. Ricn. 


This well-established School opens October 1st. 
Superior in equipment and in arrangement for con- 
venience apd comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
schools, ull courses in Drawing and Painting, in- 
cluding Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention 
to Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration, Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above. F. M. COWLES. 


ABBOTT GRAVES, 
Mercy A. BAILEy, 


G@) WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1891. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical, 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


The Reasons for it 


There are many reasons why the name of Mme. 
“PINAULT” should be joined with that of 
“BEAUTY” in the manner shown below. 

Thousands of the finest and most fascinating 
ladies in the land bless her for the knowledge and 
resources Which have enabled them to preserve for 
years their Fair Complexion and charm of Feature- 


B 

E 
PINAULT 

T 


Many sensible women object to using Beauti- 
fying Preparations for the Face and Features, 
because such use is palpable to the eves of their 
friends. But the PARISIAN TOILET RE- 
QUISITES made by Mme. PINAULT are posi- 
tively non-detectable in any kind of light by 
night or day. 

They beautify while they benefit the skin, the 
hair, the teeth, and add a charm to every feature 
on which womanly beauty depends. 

Mme. PINAULT’S motto is, “PHYSICIAN, 
HEAL THYSELF.” She constantly uses her 
own preparations, and invites the inspection and 
judgment of her customers. 

Ladies are invited to a FREE TRIAL at 
Parlors, No. 53 Temple Place. If you cannot 
call, send for circular. Remember the number, 


MME. PINAULT, 


(Late of Paris.) 


10 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
A Bonanza for Writers ! 
TO WRITE OR NOT TO WRITE. 


Hints to Writers personally contributed by emi- 
nent authors. A book of suggestions con- 
cerning all kinds of literary and 





journalistic work. 


Among the contributors are : William Dean How- 
ells, George William Curtis, Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hezekiah Butter. 
worth, Oscar Fay Adams, James Jeffrey Roche, 
Edward W. Bok, Margaret Deland, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, Mrs. Frank Leslie, Abby Morton Diaz, 
Maurice Francis Egan, A. Curtis Bond, Madeline 8. 
Bridges, Marshal P. Wilder, Tom Masson, Fred. 
Lyster,Charles Warren Stoddard, Brander Mathews, 
Baron Adrian Schade van Westrum, Edward 8S. van 
Zile, Louise Imogen Guiney, George Canning Hill, 
George Batholomew, Cora Stuart Wheeler, Lucy 
Stone Blackwell, Herbert Milton Sylvester. | 





“To Write or not to Write” meets the accumulated 
and urgent inquiries called forth by a “Letter of | 
Advice to Beginners,” with one comprehensive re- 
ply. It specially meets the wants of young writers 
thirsting for literary fame. Price, $1.00. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price by TH& CO-OPERATIVE Lit- 
ERARY PRESS, 59-A Ames Building. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE LITERARY PRESS criticises, 
edits and places manuscript for the author, and un- 
dertakes every sort of work between author and 
publisher. Desirable articles are syndicated, thus 
securing to patrons a higher price than if sold to a | 
single publication. Address 


CO-OPERATIVE LITERARY PRESS, 
59-A AMES BUILDING, 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas. 
CorRaA Bacon Foster. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART. 


Foster & Steuart, 


Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
*hamber of Commerce, 
teal Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 


Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms of 
t State. 


146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 


City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
L 


| 
| 
| 
Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments | 





made and values guaranteed for non-residents. i 


~ 


| Maoce,” containing at least 


per 100 square feet. 
| any one can put iton. Send stamp for sample and full 
particulars. 


39 and 41 West Broadway, 


I] 


REPRESENTATIVE BOOKS 


D. Lotirop Go's New List 


ARABIAN NIGHTS’ E 
Edi. ed, with intrcduction pag itty y 5: 


RI dD. 
son edition. 4 vols , 40 full-page illustrations, 


“To be ignorant of the ‘Arabian Nights,’ is to have 
lost some of the most delight{ui entertainment which 
iterature affords.”— Boston Herald 

A bew edition of these ever- ular ‘Stories of Ro- 
vur times the reading 
found in we ordinary upe-volume edit:oa. 


WITH THE BIKDS. Selected from t 
best Er glish and American authors, itn 80 full-y 4 
iliust ations by Giacomel,1, ete. 8vo, cioth, $1.50. 
“No more pleasing or characteristic book has ap- 


| peared among the huliday publications; it is so unique 


as to occupy a place by it.elf with am OC = 
oe te sm Buta by o pout a rival Chris 


THE STORY OF MASSACHOSETTS. Seventh 
volume in “Story of the States” Series. By FDWAbD 
EVEKETT HALE. 8vo, fully illustrated $1.50. 

Of all bistories of the Old Bs 


State this is the most 
upvique +nd attractive. Dr. 


ae bas invested the 


| salient puints with all the vigor, fre bness and ori. in- 


ality that make his writiogs so delightful, and his oc ok 
while accurate and concise, has a picture:que an 
piquant: harm, 


BIRD-DOM, By LEANDER 8. KEYSER. 12mo, $1, 
, Such chepter beadirgs as *Tabgles of Bird-Song,” 

A Tiny Ti ter,” “Brilliants in Piumes,” “a Jolly Red 
Head,” “The Wocds in Ermine,” “Good-bye to the 
Birds,” wil: give some idea of the character of these 
‘ascinativg studies uf bird- ife. 


WIL" FLOWERS AND WHERE THEY 
BeOy- BL Aus Da B. HARnio. [lestrend by 
» B. JMPHREY. vo, © » $3.00; 
padded, $4. 0, 7 oo — 
These delightful papers not only give much {nforma- 
tion ia a charmingly informal manner, but bring 
back, by their g: aphic de criptions, rewembrances of 
long-ago pleasure deys to the lovers of country life. 


SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE. By 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. With introduc- 
tlon and note by W. J. Rolfe, A. M. Square 8vo, 
cloth, $1.50; gilt edges, $2.00, 

“The Portuguese Sonnets, whose title was a screen 
behind which the tioger poured out her full heart, are 
the most exquisite poetry hitherto written by awo- 
man’’—EDMUND ( LARENCE STEDMAN. 


GAIN BY LOSS, Cheer for Invalids. By Rosz 
PORTER. lémo, white and go d, 75 cents. 
“Gain by Loss” is well named; it will bring comfort 

ond pope, og ty as * oe spewenees to many an in- 
alid. and he 0 make the sick room a place o. 

and ble ssedness, . — 


HELPS BY THE WAY. Readings for each day, 
with introduction by REV. PH!ILLIPs Brooks. D. D. 
*Rich in the best thoughts of the ripest miuds,’* 


NEW EVERY MORNING. A Year Book for 
Girls. The best volume of selections for giris aud 
young women, 


STARTING POINTS. How to make a good begin- 
ping. The best volume of dailv readings for buys 
and young men. The three volumes bouad in white 
acd gold, $1.25 each 


A LITTLE MILLIONAIRE. B 
MOODEY. 4to, cloth, $1.50. Delightful 
by Louis Mevnelle. Similar in style to“ ucer Lit- 
tle Princess,” “Little He and She.” “Dolilkins and 
the Miser,” and “Three Little Maids.’ 

A charming story of child-life in New York City, in 
which the extremes of riches and poverty are described 
in a wav thet will captivate children, and, without 
pores to do 80, teach them some true ard be 
essons, 


CHILD CLAS*ICS8, Compiled by Mary R. Fitch, 
8vo, giit, finely iliustrated $1.50, 

The poems choeen for this beautiful child’s book wil 
captivate the child’s fancy. linger in its memory aud 
familiarize it with such authors as Tennyson, Lowell, 
MacDona'd, Longfellow, Bryant, etc. Lilustrated with 
reproductiors of famous paintings. 


A late number of the Congregationalé-t says :— 
“WIDE AWAKE has no superior tn its class. In its 
jadi: ious blen¢ ing of the instructive and the entertain- 
ing, its exquisite illustrations, its excelle: t moral in- 
fluence. the variety of its attractions and its unvary- 
ing freshness and vigor, WIDE AWAKE fs one of the 
ae Senne productions of the nineteenth cen- 
ury. 
100 illustrated pages each month. 
Only $2.40 a year. Subscription begins with 
December. 


D. LOTHROP OO., Publishers, Boston. 


Life of Anna Ella Carroll. 


SUBSCRIBERS 
of Miss ANNA ELLA 


MARTHA L. 
illustrated 


autiful 





WANTED for the Biography 

LA CARROLL, author of the plan of 
THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is now 
completed, and has been printed by subscription. The 
Biography is written in the interests of Miss Carroll, 
and compiled from family and Congressional records. 
It may be ordered from the WoMAN’s JoURNAL Office, 
Boston, Mass., at $1.10 per copy. 


= Boy sear: Skeptical? 
Your + ing » ® 
Put into his hand tht GRAIWD BOOK, 
**A Square Talk to Young Men, on 


the Inspiration of the Bible.” by H. L.Mastines. It may 


Save the Boy { “Let me warmly recommend it to 


mothers having sons and daugh- 
ters skeptical as I once was."—Frances HE. Willard, 
“Very remarkable; would like everyone to read it."— D. 

Moody. “One ot the most valuable eseays in modern times, 
— Lord Shaftesbury, “Grand book."— Joseph Cook. 


Third million! Ch illu 0 cents pos*paid., 
H.L, Hastings, 47 Cornhill, Boston, ”-ss. 


EQUAL RIGHTS LETTER SLIPS. 


Small tracts of convenient size for slipping in- 
toa letter. Each slip bears brief quotations in 
favor of woman suffrage, from Clara Barton, 
Florence Nightingale, Abraham Lincoln, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Bishop Haven, Bishop Simpson, 
Herbert Spencer, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 15 
cents per hundred. 





LADIES’ LUNCH. 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20 cents 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 2 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 cents’ 
Lobster Salad, 30; Ice Cream, 10 cents; Tea or Coffee, 5 
cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents pst doz.: Superior Wed- 
ding Cake, 3) cents Ib.; very rich Ice Cream, 50 cents 
qt. Wedding receptions and other parties carefully 
served by polite and competent waiters. Fine linens 
and glass, elegant silver and china. Prices reasonable, 

Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. COOK & CO., Avon and Bedford Sts. 





Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890. 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Removes Grease, fresh 
Paint and Ink from Woole 
Clothing, Ca nets. ete., an 
Gloss from Black Silk. 

An invaluable article in eve’ 
household. Recommended an 
for sale by leading Druggists, 
Dry Goods Dealers & Grocers. 

Sample bottle by Mail, We. 
F.C, LORD, Agent, 

West Roxbury, Mass. 


FEET. 
SAMUEL APPLETON, 


Foot and Shoe Specialist, 


46 Temple Place, Boston. 
‘ one fil t front, opposite 
Boston Physicians. ‘ Youth's Companion. 


Circulars on application. 





References : } 


~ ROOFING 


GUM-ELASTIC ROOFING FELT costs only $2.00 
Makes good roof for years, and 


GUM-ELASTIC ROOFING CO., 
New York. 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 
BOSTON, JANUARY 9, 1892. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P.O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters, not registered, at 
the risk of the sender. 


TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE NATIONAL-AMERICAN WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 





® The National American Woman Suffrage Asso. 
ciation will hold its 24th annual convention in 
Washington, D. C., January 17, 18, 19, 20, 1892 

The executive sessions. as well as the public 
meetings, will be held in the Church of Our 
Father, corner L and Thirteenth Streets. 

Among the speakers will be Mrs. Lide Meri 
wether, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Elizabeth Lyle 
Saxon, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Miss Susan 
B. Anthony, Madame Clara Neymann, Mrs. 
Carrie Lane Chapman, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall. Other speakers invited are : 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Senators Hoar, Warren, Carey, Stanford and 
Dolph. 

Discussions on the following subjects: Meth- 
ods of Work in State Legislatures, Constitution- 
ality of Extending Suffrage by Legislative En- 
actments, aud the Columbian Exposition, will 
be led by Lillie Devereux Blake, Susan B. An- 
thony and Isabella Beecher Hooker. 

It is hoped to open a new feature at this con- 
vention, that of having a daily parliamentary 
drill. 

A reception will be held on one evening of the 
convention. 

On the opening Sunday, the sermon will be 
preached by the Rev. Mila F. Tupper. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO DELEGATES. 

Reduced rates have been granted by the 
Southern Passenger Association, territory south 
of the Ohio and Potomac and east of the Missis 
sippi Rivers; Central Traffic Association, terri- 
tory east of Mississippi River to Pittsurg and 
Niagara Falls; and by the Trunk Line Passenger 
Committee, territory from Niagara Falls, Buffalo, 
Salamanca, N. Y., Pittsburg, Pa., Bellaire, Ohio, 
Wheeling, Parkersburg, Charleston, W. Va., 
and points east thereof, excepting New England, 
on the certificate plan of a fare and a third for 
the round trip. 

1. All persons availing themselves of the re- 
duction must pay full first-class fare going to 
the meeting. 

2. Certificates must be obtained of the ticket 
agent at starting point, and signed in Washing- 
ton before presentation at the ticket office there, 
in order to obtain the concession returning. 

5. The return journey must be made over the 
same line over which the going journey is made, 
and the return ticket shall in all cases be closely 
limited to continuous passage to destination. 

4. No reduction in fare will be made on the 
return passage if the ticket is purchased more 
than three days before the opening of the meet- 
ing, or the return ticket more than three days 
after the adjournment. 

5. No refund will be made on account of any 
person failing to obtain a certificate. 

A reduction may be granted by the New 
England Association, and, in that case, the above 
{nstructions will apply. 

Mattie A. N. Shaw, Chairman, 748 N. 19th St., 
Philadelphia. 

Racue. Foster Avery, 
Cor. Sec. N. A. W. S. A. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 

Hotel headquarters will be at Hotel Cochran, 
cor. 14th and K Streets. 

Business headquarters will be at the Suffrage 


Office in the Wimodaughsis Building, No. 1328 


1 Street. 

All delegates who have not engaged rooms be- 
fore coming to Washington, should, if they wish 
the assistance of the Entertainment Committee, 
report at No. 1328 I Street, where they will find 
Mrs. Mary Lockwood, Chairman of Committee. 

Railroad Committee will also have headquar- 
ters there. Mattie A. N. Shaw, Chairman of 
Committee. 

Admission to day sessions FREE. 

Evening sessions, 25 cents. 

Reserved seats, 3 cents. 

+e 


MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Boston, on Tuesday evening and 
Wednesday morning, afternoon and even- 
ing, January 26 and 27. Names of speak- 
ers, With other particulars, will be an- 
nounced next week. 

Henry B. BLACKWELL. 
FRANCIS J. GARRISON. 
J. L. WHITING. 
Committee of Arrangements. 
— <> - 
THIS WINTER'S WORK. 





The Legislatures of many States met 
this week. Application will be made to 
most of them for an extension of the polit- 
ical rights of women. ‘The right of wo- 
men to vote in presidential elections can 
be given by any Legislature, and the right 
to vote in municipal elections by nearly 
all. Suffrage societies in several States 
will ask for both these measures. Thou- 
sands of women in Kansas and in England 
and its colonies vote in the city and town 
elections. There is no good reason why 


they should not do this in every State. I 


——— 
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believe the public sentiment is ready for 
this measure. ‘The constituents of sena- 
tors and representatives could aid the 
matter if they would express their own 
approval of the measure, and their wish 
that municipal and presidential suffrage 
may be extended to women. Every man 
who values his own right to vote should 
help women to the same right. Le 8. 
~@> - 


THE PULPIT. 


At a recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association, it was voted to in- 
vite the clergymen of Boston, at some 
time during the session of the Legislature, 
to present the question of the disfran- 
chisement of women to their congrega- 
tions, or to permit it to be presented by 
some other person. A committee was 
appointed to have this carried into effect, 
if possible. 

The moral support which clergymen 
give to the cause of equal human tights in 
the case of women is invaluable when it 
is given. ‘They know better than most 
men the worth and ability of women, be- 
cause they see it in church work. 
an instance. The Rev. G. H. Badger, of 
South Natick, Mass., on Thanksgiving 


AID FROM 


Here is | 


Day preached a sermon on **‘Woman and | 


the State.” A local paper published the 
discourse. ‘Thus a large audience outside 
of those who had heard it read the ser- 
mon, and, of course, saw the justice, as 
well as the good sense, of what had been 
said. Among other things, Mr. Badger 
said: 

I believe that the next step in social and 
political progress must be to make a citi- 
zen of the woman. I believe that the in- 
evitable logic of time makes manifest that 
the brain and the heart of woman 
necessury a factor as the head and the 


is as | 


heart of man in meeting the problems of | 


every aspect of life, which is universally 
human. 
ernment, like the problems of the church, 
of education, of literature, of art, are 
problems not simply of masculine human- 
ity, but concern the destinies, the social 
and moral environment of women as well 
as Men, 80 long are we maintaining an 
anomaly at once illogival and hurtful in 
excluding the feminine element of human- 


So long as the problems of gov- | 


ity from the councils which affeet those | 


problems. 
In conclusion, Mr. Badger said : 


Asia man, Ll can only feel ashamed that 
while | can share my chureh and educa- 
tional and philanthropic interests with 
woman, I rank her with criminals and 
idiots in State interests, and then, looking 
complacently over a man-controlled politi- 
cal world, with its Quays and Hills and 
Tammany Halls in the foreground, and the 
unholy power of the saloon and the grasp- 
ing monopolist dominating on every side, 
find only this answer for its clumsy fail- 
ures, “Oh, politics is polities: it cannot 
be helped.” Loe Be 

oe 


IMPORTANT ACTION IN RHODE ISLAND. 


The Rhode [sland Woman Suffrage As- 
soviation have voted, at the earnest sug- 
gestion of Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles, its general 
agent, to petition the Legislature for 
Presidential woman suffrage. Edwin C. 
Pierce, Esq., has accordingly prepared 
the following Memorial, which we hope 
will be made the basis of similar action in 
every State where the Legislature is now 
in session. 

RHODE ISLAND MEMORIAL. 
To the Honorable the General Assembly : 


The Rhode Island Woman 
Association represents,— 

1. That the Constitution of the United 
States provides that the President and 
Vice-President of the United States shall 
be chosen by electors, of whom each State 
shall appoint, in such manner as the Legis- 
lature thereof may direct, a number speci- 
tied in the Constitution. 

2. That the Constitution prescribes a 
republican government for all the States. 

3. That the principle of republicanism 
is the equal right of the people, the citi- 
zens, all the members of the body politic. 

4. That the people are legally identical 
with the citizens; that women are legally 
citizens and members of the body politic, 
constitutionally a part of the people. 

5. That the Legislature of this State, in 
the exercise of its power and duty to 
appoint or direct the manner in which the 
presidential electors shall be appointed, 
has provided by law that such electors 
shall be chosen by the “tpeople of this 
State qualified by law to vote in elections 
of general officers,” thereby referring the 
choice of electors to a part only of the 
people, and disfranchising all the women 
of the State. 

Wherefore, believing the aforesaid dis- 
franchisement to be in derogation of nat- 
ural justice and the rule of republican 
equality which the constitution requires, 
said Association prays that the General 
Assembly will grant relief to the female 
citizens of the State by providing by law 
that such citizens having the qualifications, 
other than sex, required of male citizens 
may vote in the election of such electors. 


Suffrage 


Thirty years’ experience has shown that 
the State Legislatures, the people’s rep- 
resentatives, are much more friendly to 
woman suffrage than the courts. Under 
our form of government, suffrage is a 
State question. Mere school suffrage is 
not a fair test of the value of woman suf- 
frage, nor of the willingness of women to 
vote. 


suffrage by statute should be everywhere | and made Christmas presents of them to 


the demand of suffragists. H. B. B. 


+o - 
A TIMELY GIFT. 


The editors of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
were made glad the other day by the re- 
ceipt of an enclosure which read as fol- 
lows: 

THE MARY LOWELL STONE FUND. 

I give to the proprietors of the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL, a corporation established 
under the laws of Massachusetts, one thou- 
sand dollars ($1000) as a trust fund to be 
applied by the Directors for the follow- 
ing purpose: 

The full income of this sum is to be ex- 
pended for the dissemination of woman 
suffrage literature. 

A report of the use of this fund must be 
made in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL every six 
months. 

This trust fund must be known as the 
“Mary Lowell Stone Fund.” 

This fund must be kept safely invested. 


This valuable aid to the suffrage work 
could not have come at a more opportune 
time. ‘lhe doors are open in all directions 
where suffrage literature is called for, 


and where it is greatly needed as a means | 


of enlightenment. The income of this 
fund will enable us to respond to many 


culls, and to supply places we have long 


wished to fill with the means of a correct 
understanding of this grave question of 
equal human rights for the women to 
whom they are denied. 


dy i , i : ’ 4 rix | . 
hus, too, will be perpetuated the work | ceive all the reports and other documents 


her brothers. Of course the donor of the 
barrel had expected that it would be un- 
packed and its varied contents properly 
distributed upon the Vermont tables at 
the Fair. ‘There was no name with the 
barrel, but the town from which it was ex- 
pressed, together with the presence of the 
Health Calendars, sufticiently identifies the 
sender as a certain small, bright-eyed Ver- 
mont lady, “given to hospitality,” who 
entertains at her house all the suffrage 
speakers that pass through her town. The 
West Newton lady who had the benefit of 
this unexpected ‘find’ had worked most 
efficiently for the Fair, and no one better 
deserved a bit of fun at its close. It may 
be added that no one more thoroughly 
enjoys a hearty laugh. In this case the 
joke was too good to be kept, and it is 
given to our readers accordingly. 
A. 5. B. 


~o——— 


LIFE MEMBERS OF N. A. W. S. A. 


Rey. Olympia Brown suggests that it 
would be well to announce in these col- 
umns the exact rights and privileges con- 
ferred by life membership in the National- 
American W. 8. A., and that to do so 
might bring us more life members. 

Life members have for life the same 


| privileges that annual members have for a 


of that able and noble woman, Mary Low- | 


ell Stone, who in her life-time labored 
most earnestly to further the cause of wo- 
man suffrage. L. 
+o 


Ss. 


THE INVENTOR OF THE COTTON GIN. 





The citizens of Augusta, Ga., propose 


to erect a monument in that city to Eli | 


Whitney, as the inventor of the cotton 
gin. 


be: 


The Scientitice American says it will 


A grateful testimonial from the people 
of the Southern States to the man to 
whom they owe the principal part of their 
prosperity. ‘The purpose is a noble one, 
and the honor will be worthily conferred. 
Mr. Whitney's invention was of conspicu- 
ous benefit to this country and to all man- 
kind, not only as the creator of wealth, 
through its development of great agri- 
cultural and manufacturing industries 


year—i. e., they are entitled to attend all 
the meetings of the Association, to par- 
ticipate in all the discussions, and to re- 


published by the society; and they are 
eligible to all offices. But only officers 
and regularly accredited delegates can 
vote. 

Any person can become a life member 
by the payment of $50 to the treasurer of 
the Association, Mrs. Jane H. Spofford, 
1412G St., Washington, D.C. A. Ss. B. 


snetiblitinmnnnanianne 
SUFFRAGE STRAWS. 





The following are some of the occur- 
rences of recent date, outside of woman 
suffrage societies, which indicate that 


| women are taking an interest in the sub- 
| ject of woman’s enfranchisement : 


connected with cotton, but by its cheapen- | 


ing and consequent greater diffusion of all 
fabrics of that material, whereby the com- 
fort and the progress of the human race 
have been greatly promoted. It was also 
specially meritorious as the embodiment 
of an original idea or principle of opera- 
tion in a form practically perfect, for the 
cotton gin remains to-day substantially 
the same as it came from the hands of its 
inventor. 

The Boston Daily Jorrndl says: 

If Georgia will erect a statue to Eli 
Whitney, the inventor of the cotton gin, 
it may be sure of the commendation, if 
not the material assistance, of every part 
of the country. ‘The South, of course, 
owes more than other sections to him, 
but every man, woman and child who 
wears a cotton garment has something to 
thank that patient, sturdy, persevering 
genius for. Some other person would 
have filled the want which his gin did, 
had he not perfected his invention. But 
he did it, and the honor is Eli Whitney's. 

Col. J. Colton Lynes, president of the 
Middle Georgia Military anf! Agricultural 
College, at Milledgeville, has lately called 
attention again to the now well-ascer- 
tained fact that the cotton-gin was in- 
vented, not by Eli Whitney, but by his 
friend, Mrs. Greene, 

A person who has rendered distinguished 
service to humanity would be better com- 
memorated by a memorial in the form of 
some useful and helpful institution than 
by a shaft of stone: but if a monument is 
to be erected to the inventor of the cotton 
gin, it should at least be erected to the 
right person. ‘The ‘patient, sturdy, per- 
severing genius” to whom we owe the 
cotton gin was Catherine Greene. 
erect the monument to Eli Whitney, in 
view of the facts, would be a grim mock- 
ery. A. S. B. 


~e 


A BARREL OF APPLES. 


The fact that all things are not what 
they seem was comically illustrated by a 
barrel sent from Vermont to the Suffrage 
Fair. It arrived toward the end of the 
Fair. Its top was hastily removed, and 
it presented the appearance of a barrel of 
apples. As a barrel of apples it was 
bought by a West Newton lady, whose 
husband is very fond of that fruit. When 
the family penetrated below the surface 
of the apples, the barrel was found to be 
like those ‘*wonder-balls” of yarn given 
for Christmas presents, which unexpect- 
edly drop forth gift after gift as the yarn 
is unwound in knitting. That barrel con- 
tained, under the top layer of apples, two 
pounds of butter, a bushel of potatoes, a 


| fir balsam cushion, two worsted mats, a 


five-pointed pin-cushion, six Health Cal- 
endars, and last, but not least, seven pro- 
digious Vermont turnips, each of them as 
big as a pumpkin. The lady wrapped 


Full municipal and presidential | these vegetable curiosities in tissue paper, 


To | 


In Delaware, where little if any suffrage 
work has been done, the State W. C. 'T. 
U. adopted a resolution heartily indorsing 
the franchise department. In Ohio, the 
State W. C.'T. U. plan of work includes 
a pledge for all possible effort to secure 
school suffrage for women during the 
coming winter. 

At the last semi-annual re-union and 
luncheon of the Ingham Alumnie Asso- 
ciation at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New 
York,Mrs. Amelia Kempshall Wing, presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Woman's Club, paid 
tribute. in a thoughtful paper entitled 
“Smokeless Powder,” to Mary Lyon, to 
Kkmma Willard, and to Marietta and Emily 
Ingham. She said: ‘These pioneers in 
education, and Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
and Susan B. Anthony, in their field of 
work, had made us think of one-half of 
the nation which had hitherto been 
ignored. A nation means its women as 
well as its men—‘Male and female created 
he them.” * 

At the November meeting of the New 
York Sorosis, during the discussion of the 
question, **/?esolred, that organizations 
by women, fo women, will prove the most 
important agency in the improvement of 
the economic condition of the human 
race," Mrs. Hester M. Poole and Mrs. 
L. WL. 
Magazine made strong woman suffrage 
speeches. ‘The former agreed that the 
true civilization cannot be completed until 
the balance between the feminine, spiritual 
and deductive half of humanity and the 
inductive masculine half is restored, and 
woman, equally with man, directs affairs 
of Church and State. Mrs. Demorest spoke 
of the good work and influence of all the 
great organizations of women, and said 
she believed woman should have a hand 
in the laws, and that the uplifting of the 
human race would follow in the wake of 
her perfect development. 

While in Cheyenne, Wyoming, during 
her late Western trip, Miss Kate Field was 
given a reception by Mrs. F. E. Warren, 
at which she said, as reported in the 
Cheyenne Tribune, that “she had been 
misunderstood on the suffrage question, 
tor while she does not believe in universal 
suffrage, she believes most heartily in 
equal suffrage, with the educational qual- 
ification for voters.” The Tribune's re- 
port was quoted in Aale Fiell’s Wash- 
ington, which, taken with her editorial 
report of an interview with Chief Justice 
Groesbeck on the satisfactory workings 
of woman suffrage in Wyoming (which 
Was quoted in the WOMAN'S JOURNAL at 
the time), clearly defines the position of 
Miss Field and her paper upon the ques- 
tion. 

The subject was placed before a very 
different class of readers in the ‘* Woman's 
Department” of the September issue of 
the Locomotive Magazine of 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


= A 
Firemen's 


Demorest of Demorest’s Monthly | 


ject of **Lesson Three” 











Mrs. Ida. A. Harper | 


has edited this department for some ten 
years or longer, and through it she has a 
large constituency of women, belonging 
to families whose men are engaged in 
railroading. These women consult her 
about the numerous perplexities of daily 
life, and she has written to them with her 
left hand concerning their lovers and hus- 
bands, their homes and babies, their din- 
ners and dresses, while inditing editorial 
leaders with her right hand for political 
weeklies and dailies, meanwhile caring 
for and educating her daughter, and ren- 
dering no small service to the suffrage 
work in her State. In the number of 
the magazine mentioned, under the title 
*Women before the Law,” Mrs. Harper 
plainly set forth the numerous injustices 
which women, wives and mothers suffer, 
and in conclusion asked her readers ‘to 
lay aside prejudice and consider this sub- 
ject from the standpoint of reason, logic 
and broad humanity, and answer the ques- 
tion whether a government can be truly 
republican which makes these invidious 
distinctions.” 

In the November number and supple- 
ment of the Young Crusader, the juvenile 
issued by the Woman's ‘Temperance Pub- 
lication Association of Chicago, ‘The 
Woman Suffrage Movement” is the sub- 
in a series of les- 
sons on historical and social topies, with 
“talks,” or comments, by Mrs. George 
Archibald. 

The January number of the Working 
Woman's Journal, published by the New 
Century Guild of Working Women in Phil- 
adelphia, Penn., contains a thoughtful 
editorial, signed Esther Lewis Jones, on 
the limitations, failures, needs, successes 
and aspirations of women in business. 
As to the outlook, the writer says among 
other things: ‘*The right to vote will give 
woman civil status, and will serve as a 
powerful lever to raise her business con- 
dition. Having this responsibility, she 
will grow by the use of her privilege into 
suflicient strength to meet the obligation.” 

“The Unjust Conditions Imposed upon 
Women Workers,” the subject of a 
symposium in the New York of 
Dec. 31,to which Mrs. Annie R. Weeks, 
Mrs. A. M. Diaz, Rev. W. D. VP. Bliss, 
Mrs. Lenora M. Barry Lake, Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, Miss Grace H. Dodge, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Miss Alice L. 
Woodbridge contribute. ‘The writers all 
agree in portraying the deplorable con- 


is 


Voice 


dition of the slaves of poverty, but 
are not a unit in suggesting «a means 


of amelioration. Mrs. Campbell reviews 


the situation, but defers suggesting a 
remedy. Miss Dodge goes no farther 


than to ask women to recognize a common 
sisterhood. Mrs. Lake suggests an effort 
in behalf of **equal pay for equal work,” 


profit - sharing, and discouraging the 
“sweating” system. Mrs. Diaz would 


abolish child labor and extend our present 
degree of *‘Nationalism™ as immediate 
and practical remedies. Rev. Mr. Bliss, edi- 
tor of the Duin, says the wrongs rest on 
the low wages paid to men, and looks to 
a political revolution for a remedy, to *‘an 
industrial People’s Party of the working- 
men and working women of this land,” a 
phrase which doubtless includes the polit- 
ical equality of woman. Miss Woodbridge, 
secretary Working-women’'s Society, New 
York, believes ‘“The remedies are: the 
franchise: strong trades organization 
among women: prohibition of child labor; 
shorter hours of labor; State insurance 
for working women over fifty years of 
age.” Mrs. Weeks, of Chicago, says 
“Equal suffrage should be given to all 
women,” and Mrs. Stanton declares with 
emphasis, ‘‘When the civil and canon 
laws alike shall declare the self-sovereign- 
ty of woman, her individual rights, her in- 
dividual conscience and judgment, then, 
and not until then, will the rights of all 
classes of women be fully acknowledged 
and protected.” F. M.A. 
- +e 
WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The Women’s Club of Springfield, Mass., 
has decided to undertake an experimental 
cooking school. Mrs. W. H. Haile and 
Mrs. J. A. Rumrill have each promised 
$100 toward the object. 

The Woman’s Club of New Orleans has 
taken up the study of the history of Lou- 
isiana from the days of the aborigines. 

The Unity Cirele of Manchester, N. H., 
has been doing an excellent work for five 
years under the lead of Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Fellows. Its membership consists of 
about twenty-five young women, who 
meet to read and talk about some great 
author. After a careful study of Emerson 
through two or three winters, Carlyle has 
been taken up this season. 

The Woman's Club of Evanston, IIL, 
proposes to secure commodious rooms for 
working girls’ clubs, where instruction 
and entertainment can be given them. 
This club has voted to join the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The Silver Cross Club is a new enter 
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prise among New York women. The 
club hopes to extend its membership to 
all self-supporting women, and the aim is 
to be helpful in a practical way. They 
propose to codperate in purchasing the 
necessaries of life. ‘They will conduct a 
bureau of information to find employment 
for women. ‘They will direct women who 
are strangers in the city to respectable 
hourding places within the limits of their 
purse. The expenses of the club are to 
be met through the dues, a nominal 
sum per year. Emily Verdery-Battey is 
the principal promoter of the enterprise. 

The North Shore Club of Lynn, Mass., 
lately listened to a paper by Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe on “Is Polite Society Always 
Polite?” 

The Social Science Club of Kansas and 
Western Missouri includes twelve different 
club organizations from as many Cities. 
Mrs. Laura E. Scammon, Kansas City, 
Mo., is the president ; Mrs. Geo. C, Wilder, 
Manhattan, Kan., the secretary. 

‘The Girls’ Endeavor Club of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., lately held a fair at which an 
attractive feature was a flag drill. The 
girls wore appropriate costumes, and 
gave the drill with the precision of West 
Pointers. 

The Woman’s Club of Worcester, Mass., 
lately listened to four interesting papers 
on Kindergarten work, presenting differ- 


ent phases of the subject. 


Mrs. Kate T'ryon, late of the Boston 
Advertiser and Record, has been giving be- 
fore women's clubs and other literary 
and social organizations, in the chief New 
England cities, a talk entitled, ‘‘Days 
with the Birds.” It is devoted to the 
commoner New England song birds. Mrs. 
Tryon illustrates it with her own water- 
color paimtings, and also gives imitations 
of the music and notes of the birds treated. 

The Thought Club of Hyde Park, Mass., 
<elebrated its tenth anniversary a few days 


ago by a banquet at Hotel Vendome. Mrs. | 


D. W. Mason, president of the club, and 
Mrs. E. H. Webster 


| 
| 
| 
| 


THE WOMAN'S 


lieved to be exceptional. By the liberal 
rules of Harvard College Library, seminary 
students have the privilege of using books 
in situ. The central library in Gore Hall 
is rich in manuscripts. ‘The set of colonial 
statutes and records is extensive, and with 
the State Library at Boston to supply what 
is not fuund there, the student has at his 
command every colonial statute and record 
that has been printed. Also the set of 
United States documents is almost com- 
plete, and the deficiencies may be filled 
out by consulting the Boston Publie Libra- 
ry. ‘The university library is rich in local 
histories and American biographies, and 
contains also a large collection of Revolu- 
tionary tracts and rare maps, now classi- 
fied and catalogued. Besides these are 
the antiquarian library at Worcester, with 
its unrivalled set of colonial newspapers, 
the Massachusetts State Library, the Bos- 


| ton Athenwum, and, within an hour's ride 


from Boston, the John Carter Brown 
Library at Providence. Meetings of the 
seminary are held weekly. During the 
first part of the year the instructors lec- 


| ture on methods of historical investigation 


| 





and Miss M. W. | 


Pratt, past presidents, received, and the | 


members were presented to Mrs. Abby 
Morton Diaz and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
guests of the evening. An ode, composed 
for the occasion by Mrs. John C. Hunter, 
vice-president of the club, and set to 
music, was sung by Mrs. C. F. Light. 
After-dinner speeches were made by Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. A. M. Diaz, Mrs. 
E. H. Webster, the founder of the Thought 
Club, and Miss M. W. Pratt. There were 
club chronicles, poems and songs, and 
altogether it was a delightful occasion. 


F. M. A. 
= ee 
COLLEGE WOMEN. 
The annual meeting of the Boston 


branch of the Associate Alumnz of Vas- 
sar College was held on Jan. 2. Officers 
for the coming year were elected as fol- 
lows: 

President—Miss Sarah L. Day, ‘78. 

Vice-Presidents—Miss Emma L. Hubbard, 
69, of Hatfield, Mass.; Mrs. Jane Cushing 
Underwood, ‘80, of Belmont. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss Chester. 

Assistant Secretary—Miss Adaline L. Jencks, 
87, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Miss Day made a report in behalf of the 
Maria Mitchell endowment fund. The 
Boston branch has paid to the general 
committee $5,026, of which the New Eng- 
land Woman's Club contributed $202. The 
total amount of the fund is now $30,000, 
requiring $10,000 more to complete it. 
Miss Rachel Jacobs, °77, of Springfield, 
spoke in behalf of the Students’ Aid So- 
ciety, which last year disbursed $1,756 in 
the form of scholarships. Papers were 
read by Prof. Abby Leach and Prof. Mary 
W. Whitney, of Vassar College, and by 
Miss Bessie Gordon of the State Normal 
School. 

The Massachusetts Society for the Uni- 
versity Education of Women has appointed 
a committee to consider ways and means 
to aid the Japanese women toward an 
education. Considerable interest was 
aroused in this direction by the address of 
Miss Umé Tsuda, at the December meet- 
ing of the Association, on ‘‘Education and 
Enlightenment as the Present Needs of 
Japanese Women.”* Miss ‘I'suda has a plan 
to endow a scholarship fund of $8,000, the 
interest of which would enable four young 
Women to take a course of training in 





andon the material of American history. 


| At subsequent meetings the students re- 


port upon the progress of their investiga- 
tions. The range of subjects may be 
seen in the subjoined list for 1891-2: 


Elizabeth Balch, of Jamaica Plain—Manumis- 
sion of slaves. 

Mary Varker Follet, of Quincy (Newnbam 
College)—The speaker during the constitutional 
period. 

Ada Tyng Griswold, of Columbus, Wis.(A. B. 
University of Wisconsin, 1889) —Federal relations 
of Georgia. 

Elizabeth Kimball Kendall, of Grover, Col. (de- 
gree certificate, Oxford, 1887; in-tructor in his- 
tory, Wellesley College, 1888-92) — Legislative 
apportionments under the constitution. 

Mary Stoughton Locke, of West Dedham (A. 
B. Smith College, 1880)—The anti-slavery move- 
ment before 1830. 

Florence Porter Robinson, of Milwaukee, Wis. 
(A. B. University of Wisconsin, 1889)—The bal- 
lot. 

Cora Start, of Worcester (A. B. Vassar, 1890) 
—Naturalization. 

— +O — 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEW York, JAN. 5, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The regular meeting of Sorosis held on 
Monday was perhaps the most brilliant of 
the season, because it was the first that 
has been held in the rooms at Sherry’s 
which are hereafter to be the quarters of 
the club at the reunions. ‘The large ball- 
room is at Jast completed, and this was 


thrown open for the reception «and 
speeches, while the long supper room ad- 
joining was used for the luncheon. The 


rooms are both handsomely decorated in 
the colonial style, and are well lighted and 
admirably ventilated. The discussion of 
the afternoon was conducted by Mrs. 
Mary VY. ‘Terhune (Marion Harland), the 
chairman of the committee on **House and 
Home.” ‘The question she presented was: 


Resolved, ‘That the highest ideal of domestic 
happiness is to be found in the oneness of hus- 


band and wife. 





America, and to get such a knowledge of | 


our philanthropic institutions as would be 
of much value to them. 
The society for the collegiate instruc- 


tion of women in Boston established in | 


1887, in connection with the Harvard 
Annex, a course of study in American his- 


tory, under the name “Special advanced | 


Study and research.” It is intended to 


afford to advanced students, especially the | 
graduates of the Harvard Annex and of | 
| mittee gave a reception in the assembly 


the colleges for women, an opportunity 
for research and for training under a sys- 


tem of individual instruction. ‘This course | 
18 now offered under the name of *‘Semin- | 


ary in American history." ‘The opportu- 
nities for research in the field of American 
history in Cambridge and vicinity is be- 


Mrs. Terhune’s own paper was ex- 
ceedingly clever. Her description of the 
average husband was just, humorous and 
full of tender touches. Mrs. Margaret T’. 
Yardley and Mrs. Christine Terhune Her- 
rick followed in bright short speeches. 
and then an informal discussion was car- 
ried on by Mrs. J. C. Croly, Mrs. Jennie 
M. Lozier, the president of Sorosis, Mrs. 
Harvier, Mrs. Ravenhill and others. Mrs. 
Ella Dietz Clymer gave some charming 
recitations, and Miss Nellie Hyde and Miss 
Corinne Flint supplied the music. 

The University of the City of New 
York is one of the oldest of our educa- 
tional institutions. For many long years, 
ithas given its lectures and taught its stu- 
dents in the gray old building on Wash- 
ington Square, which from its shape and 
color was dubbed ‘The Chrysalis” by The- 
odore Winthrop, the gifted young writer 
who was shot to death at Big Bethel in 
1861. The roll of students, never large in 
the university, had dwindled of late years 
until it had less than a score of graduates, 
sometimes less than a dozen. Then, two 
years ago, the women became interested 
in the fortunes of the college; first, as the 
Women’s Legal Education Society, by 
whose efforts the law school was opened 
to women and Mrs. Emily Kempin, LL. D., 
installed last year as lecturer. Then, a 
year ago, a woman's advisory committee 
was formed, under whose auspices a school 
of pedagogy has been established fér the 
benefit of women and men desiring to 
perfect themselves as teachers. Among 
the leading women on this committee are 
Mrs. Archibald Alexander, Mrs. Henry 
Draper, Miss Butler, and Miss Johnston. 
These ladies have generously furnished 
the money to carry on the school. Lec- 
tures are given by leading educators sev- 
eral times a week. During the holidays, 
on Tuesday afternoon, Dec. 29, the com- 


rooms of the Madison Square Garden. An 
address was delivered by G. Stanley Hall, 
president of Clark University. All these 
things, together with the progressive 


| views of President McCracken, have given 


the university new life. A larger number 
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| of students than ever before have entered 
| its doors, and it will soon remove to a fine 





site up town. 

David B. Hill ceased on New Year's 
Day to be Governor of this State, and one 
of his last acts was the pardoning of a 
number of criminals, all men, of course. 
Of the last batch of six pardoned, two 
were murderers under life sentences, and 
one was serving a term for the cruelest of 
all assaults on a woman. All these par- 
doned criminals are now citizens qualified 
to vote, while the noblest women of the 
State are disfranchised. 

The prospects for any legislation of bene- 
fit to women are not very bright just now. 
Our new governor,Mr. Roswell P. Flower, 
is a staunch woman suffragist and a man 
of liberal views ; but in the Assembly the 
speaker is to be Dr. Robert P. Bush, of 
Chenung, one of the most bitter and in- 
sulting opponents we have ever had, 
while in the Senate the new lieutenant- 
governor, Mr. William H. Sheehan, will 
preside, and he was for years the leader of 
the opposition in the Assembly. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 Eust 44th Street. 
+o — 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Rey. Dr. STAFFORD.—At a_ special | 
meeting of the Executive Committee of | 
the Woman's Enfrauchisement Associa- 
tion of Canada, held at the house of the 
president, Dr. E. H. Stowe, in ‘Toronto, 
Dec. 26, the following resolution was 
passed : 

That this Association has learned of the 
death of Kev. Dr. Stafford of the Centenary 
Church, Hamilton, with feelings of deepest re- 
gret. 

As an earnest friend of social reforms Dr. Staf- 
ford stood pre-eminent, and to no one of them 
was the reverend gentleman's help and support 
given with more readiness and enthusiasm than 
to the cause of woman suffrage as represented by 
this Association. 

On all public occasions, at conferences, con- 
ventions and similar important meetings, Dr. 
Stafford's warm encouragement was given to the 
friends of the advancement of woman. Nor can 
our Assvuciation forget his valiant defence of 
woman's rights against Rev. Dr. Buckley of the 
Christian Advocate last year, a defence remark- 
able at once for its breadth of view and sound- 
ness of logic, showing at the same time his own 
clear insight into human relations. 

In 1890 Dr. Stafford showed his practical sym- 
pathy with our Association by enrolling himself 
as an active member, and his cheering and en- 
couraging words on that occasion imparted new 
strength and courage to all present. ‘This Asso- 
ciation, therefore, records its deep sense of the 
loss of so valuable a member and worker, who 
would have been of inestimable: value to the 
cause. 


+. 

Dr. JOHN STOWE, L. D.S., of ‘Toronto, 
Ont., passed away a few days ago. The 
last rites were performed at the family 
residence, 119 Church Street, by Rev. Dr. 
Young and Rev. Dr. Johnston. «The | 
funeral then left for Mount Pleasant | 
cemetery, where the body was interred. 
Dr. Emily H. Stowe, president of the 
Dominion Woman’s Enfranchisement As- 
sociation, the bereaved wife of .the de- 
ceased, Dr. Augusta Stowe-Gullen, his 
daughter, Mr. John Stowe and Dr. Frank 
Stowe acted as chief mourners. ‘The cas- 
ket was covered with floral gifts, fitting 
expressions of the high esteem in which 
the late Dr. Stowe was held by his many 
friends. He was sixty years of age, and 
had been a resident of Toronto for a quar- 
ter of a century. The Toronto Mail says: 
**All who knew him will share in the grief 
of his relatives and friends.” 

online 

tEV. BENJAMIN F. BOWLEs, for many 
years pastor of the Universalist Church 
of Abington, died at his residence, on the 
2d inst, aged 68 years and 7 months. He 
leaves a wife, Rev. Ada C. Bowles, and 
several children. Mr. Bowles has been 
successively pastor of congregations in 
Salem, Manchester, N. H., Cambridgeport, 
Philadelphia, Wo: ester and Abington, 
everywhere esteemed and beloved. He 
has been a pronounced advocate of wo- 
man suffrage and other reforms. He has 
borne with patience and resignation a 
long and lingering illness. The funeral 
services were largely attended. 

In conformity with his wishes, his ye- 
mains were taken to Troy, N. Y., for cre- 
mation. Business was generally suspended 
in Abington, and flags were placed at half- | 
mast during the services. Mingled with 
regret for the loss of a faithful and valued 
friend, suftragists will feela personal sym- | 
pathy with Mrs. Bowles, so widely known 
for her equal rights and temperance 
labors. H.B.B. | 


> 


There died last month at Bruges, Bel- | 
gium, Mrs. CAROLINE Papp,aged 81 years, 
the senior of Belgian journalism, chief | 
editor of the Journal de Bruges. Since the 
death of her husband, in 1837, she managed 
the paper in a liberal and characteristic 
spirit until her death. She was a gifted 
authoress, and the French Government 
made her a member of the Academie de 
France. 


—_ 


Mrs. ELtzaBeTH H. RICHARDS passed 
to the beyond last week, aged 87 years | 
and six months. Mrs. Richards, like her 
late husband, Elias Richards, was one of 
the early and constant supporters of the | 


cause of freedom for the slaves. ‘lhe anti- 
slavery songs were the songs of the fam- 
ity. They went long distances to attend 
the meetings. 

When the slavery question was settled, 
the cause of women received their support. 
Mrs. Richards, always serene, bright and 
cheerful, was the light of the home, where 
she will be greatly missed. Three daugh- 
ters and one son survive her. L. 8. 

‘on <e “ 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





Mrs. Helen Magill White is the mother 
ofa beautiful young daughter. Her many 
friends will rejoice with her. 

The newly organized Boston Women’s 
Press Club will hold its first meeting this 
afternoon, at the Parker House. 

Miss Mary L. Yeargin, of Leesville, S. 
C., edits two pages of the Soldier, a paper 
devoted to temperance and other reforms, 
published at Columbia, 8. C. 

Some aged heiresses of A. ‘I’. Stewart 
determined to have no controversy over 
their wills, and so gave away six million 
dollars, the bulk of their fortune, in 
Christmas gifts. 

‘T'welve young society ladies in Meriden 
City, Mich., sawed and split five cords of 
wood, to obtain the one dollar each which 
they had agreed to earn and to contribute 
toa Christmas fund for the poor. 

Dr. Alice B. Stockham, of Chicago, who 
went abroad in the fall, was in India 
when last heard from, having spent a 
week on the way in Italy, stopping at 


| Milan, Bologna and Venice. 


The Union Signal for Dee. 31 is a me- 
morial number, It contains fitting trib- 
utes to Miss Julia A. Ames and to Mrs. 
Sarah ©. Downs, president of the New 
Jersey W. C. 'T.U., with portraits of each. 
‘The two memorial addresses by Miss Wil- 
lard for Miss Ames are given in full. 

The next meeting of the Boston Politi- 
cal Class will be held at the Church of 
the Disciples, Wednesday, Jan. 13, at 2.15 
P. M. Following the usual lessons in 
civil government and parliamentary law, 
there will be a paper and discussion on 
“The History of the Political Parties in 
the United States.” 

Miss Cora Scott Pond and Mr. John T. 
Pope were married at Eau Claire, Wiscon- 
sin, on the 29th ult. Mr. Pope has been 
acting as secretary and assistant manager 
for the National Pageant. ‘Che friends of 
Miss Pond will congratulate her on the 
new relation. Her address will be 26 Nas- 
sau Street, Chicago. 

The Boston Young Men's Christian 
Union opened, on Jan. 2, the twentieth 
annual course of Saturday evening Practi- 
cal Talks. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, the 
only woman announced in the course, 
will speak on Jan. 23, on **‘Who was 
Columbus and What Did He Do?’ ‘The 
meetings are open to the public. 

A course of lectures, under the joint aus- 
pices of the Ladies’ Physiological Insti- 
tute and the Moral Educational Associa- 
tion of this city, will be given in Wes- 
leyan Hall on the afternoons of the four 
Thursdays in January. Speakers, Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell, Dr. Culbertson, 
Mrs. Ellen B. Johnson and Mrs. Ednah D. 


| Cheney. 


Maria S. Orwig, an old-time citizen of 
Des Moines, lately removed to Chicago, 
has received the appointment of corre- 
spondent for Lowa of the Woman’s Branch 
of the World's Congress Auxiliary to the 
World’s Columbian Exposition. At pres- 


| ent she is receiving applications for mem- 


berships to the several congresses.—/owa 
Woman's Standard. 

Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe is indefati- 
gable in suffrage work. She writes to the 
Illinois Suffragist: ‘1 have organized an 
E. 8. A. in Lake (Chicago) with thirty-six 
charter members, also one in Pullman 
with twenty-one charter members, and I 
hope to report several more organized in 
the near future. Our own club in Harvey 
now numbers ninety-two paid-up mem- 
bers; so you see the First Congressional 
District goes marching on.” 

The New England Woman's Press As- 
sociation held its annual meeting at’ the 
Parker House in this city, Jan. 6. The 
following officers were elected : 


President—Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill. 
First Vice-President—Miss Belle Grant Arm- 


| strong. 


Second Vice- President—Miss Alice Stone Black- 
well. 

Recording Secretary— Miss Katherine S. Parks. 

Corresponding Secretary — Mrs. Evelyn G. 
Sutherland. 

Treasurer—Miss Helen M. Winslow. 

Auditor—Miss Floretta Vining. 

Executive Committee—Miss Katherine E. Con- 
way, Mrs. Marion McBride, Mrs. Elizabeth M. 
Gosse. 

Dr. Lucy Waite, the daughter of Judge 
and Mrs. C. B. Waite, is the editor of a 
new monthly, the Athena, issued by The 
Physicians’ Publishing Co., 70 State 
Street, Chicago, Ill. The Athena bears 
the motto, ‘‘Justice,not charity, the watch- 
word of the future,” and will give ‘‘assist- 
ance and support to all measures which 
tend to the moral, physical, financial and 
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political emancipation of women.” Miss 
Phoebe W. Couzins is contributing to its 
pages a series of reminiscences, entitled 
“Twenty Years of Public Life.” 

The WoMAN’s JOURNAL has received 
the Public Ledger Almanac from George 
W. Childs, of Philadelphia. It is a treasury 
of local information,and also of knowledge 
on general subjects and events. 


Mrs. Kate ‘l'annatt Woods, president of 
the ‘Thought and Work Club” of Salem, 
Mass., gave a Christmas supper which was 
a rare success. There were recitations, 
speeches and music. But the speech of 
the evening was an excellent one by Mrs. 
Georgia Peck, formerly of the Common 
wealth. ‘The clubs of Andover, Lynn and 
Marblehead were represented, and it was 
a useful and pleasant occasion. 


+o 
CATARRH CAN'T BE CURED 
with Loca, AprLIcaTions, as they cannot reach 
the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood or 
constitutional disease, and in order to cure it 
you have to take internal remedies. Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure is taken internally, and acts directly 
on the blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure is no quack medicine. It was pre- 
scribed by one of the best physicians in this 
country for years, and is a regular prescription. 
It is composed of the best tunics known, com- 
bined with the best blood-purifiers, acting directly 
on the mucous surfaces. The perfect combina- 
tion of the two ingredients is what produces such 
wonderful results in curing catarrh. Send for 
testimonials free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, 0. 
Sold by druggists, price 75c. 





> 
REAL MERIT 

Is the characteristic of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
it is manifested every day in the remarkable 
cures this medicine accomplishes. Druggists 
say: When we sell a bottle of Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla to a new customer we are sure to see him 
back in a few weeks after more,—proving that 
the good results from a trial bottle warrant con- 
tinuing its use. This positive merit Hood's Sar- 
saparilla possesses by virtue of the Peculia, 
Combination, Proportion and Process used in its 
preparation, and by which all the remedial value 
of the ingredients used is retained. Hood's Sar- 
saparilla is thus Peculiar to Itself and absolutely 
unequalled in its power as a blood purifier, and 
as a tonic for building up the weak and weary, 
and giving nerve strength. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS STREET 


THEATRE. 
ISAAC B. RICH, . 


Proprietor and Manager. 





ONE WHEEEK, 
Commencing Monday, Jan. 11. 


America’s Representative Light Comedian, 


CHARLES DICKSON 


— AND THE — 


Geo. W. Lederer Model Company 


IN THE ‘THREE - ACT COMEDY, 


INCOG. 


“A Rolling River of Merriment.’’ 
Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Wednesday and Sat- 
urday at 2. 





Jan. 18.—The Comedians, Reed and Col- 
lier, in the new farce-comedy, “Hoss and 
Hoss.” 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


JOHN STETSON, 





l’roprietor and Manager. 


Evenings at 7.45—Matinees 
Wednesday and Saturday at 2. 





American Extravaganza Company, 


Davip Henperson, Manager, in 


SINBAD. 





SEE | Don’t miss the 
Bottom of the Sea. 
SINBAD | Cannibal Island. 
IF | Bogie Man. 
you a Saw of Diamonds. 
vory Palace. 
WANT Procession of Nations. 
FUN Allegorical Transformations. 





Party and Reception 
GLOVES. 


THE FINEST ASSORTMENT OF COLORS IN 


THE CITY 


—AT=— 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 


OPIUM See 4 Hobie Cured in 10 
o 
10D STEPHENG Cxbannn One: 
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THE VIOLET BANE. 





BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 





Above, a hoary hemlock flings 
Dense shade, and near, the bland day 
long, 
The river-hasting brooklet sings 
In silvery undersong. 


The airs that blow have pleasant hints 
Of mints and woody balsams pure, 

On bough and bole and turf are tints 
That change and blend and lure. 


And here, mosaicked in the moss— 

Blue as deep lakes in high noon’s glow, 
When not a ripple breathes across— 

The tender violets grow. 


And here I love to set for Time 

A snare, to stay his feet that fly ; 
To fetter him with bonds of rhyme 

As he glides fleetly by. 
Then to my eager lips I press 

The fruit Contentment’s golden core; 
The whole world, free from storm and 

stress, 
Is Arcady once more. 
—The Cosmopolitan. 

i. a 


SERVING OTHERS. 





BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


The living spring flows softly by 

To bless some dry waste stretching nigh ; 
Where’er it goes, the grass is green, 
The cattle drink and flowers are seen; 
There children dip the foot in glee, 

And song birds haunt each waving tree. 
The little singing rill fails not, 

Tis passing bappy with its lot. 
Condensing mountains o'er it bend, 
The drawing sun is e’er its friend, 

The rolling clouds their drops bestow ; 
It looks not backward in its flow. 


So may our hearty laugh of joy 

Bless those whom ills of life annoy. 

If hearts have one dry waste within 

Parched by neglect or blight of sin, 

Our tears of sympathy should fall, 

Our prayers their wandering feet recall, 

Our songs should bring their childhood 

back, 

Our trust restore to duty’s track. 

As sun above and hills around 

All seem to hold themselves as bound 

To serve the little rill below 

In its unstinted, helpful flow, 

So us, alms-doing, to the end, 

God's angels, passing o'er, befriend! 
—_——_+or—_____ 


GOODNESS AND MERCY. 





BY MARIANNE FARNINGHAM. 





Pass over the mountains before thee ; 
Fear not, for God's kindness is o'er thee. 
Though the path may be rough, 

His strength is enough. 
Listen not to a coward heart's pleading, 
Be sure of the Spirit's wise leading; 
Do thy duty, and be at thy best, 
For God will take care of the rest, 
And goodness and mercy shall follow. 


Take the task that beside thee is lying, 
It waits for thy strenuous trying; 
Though it taxes thy skill, 
It will yield to thy will; 
The brave heart is conqueror ever. 
Then make but an earnest endeavor, 
And do what the Master commands 
With leal heart and diligent hands, 
And goodness and mercy shall follow. 


Speak the word that God gives to be spoken, 
Break the bonds that God says shall be broken, 
Nor shrink from the fight 
To be fought for the right. 
Obey him with true loyal meekness, 
But hinder no cause by thy weakness. 
Have faith, and work on to the last, 
Let all doubtings remain with the past, 
And goodness and mercy shall follow. 


So often his help has been given, 
So near is the present to heaven, 
That no space for fears 
Has been left by the years; 
So, cheerily facing the morrow, 
Go forward to joy or to sorrow. 
The God who has blessed all thy days 
Will be with thee in all the new ways, 
And goodness and mercy shall follow. 


ter 
LOU’S MIRACLE. 


BY SARAH D. HOBART. 








‘He's the most mischievous boy I ever 
saw,” cried Aunt Euphemia. 

**And the most troublesome, 
Marcia. 

** And the noisiest,” sighed grandmother. 

“And the most destructive,” groaned 
Lou, clearing away the debris of the acci- 
dent. The handsome majolica vase which 
had been her uncle’s Christmas gift lay 
in fragments upon the floor, its trailing 
vines, fragrant heliotrope and waxen be- 
gonias hopelessly ruined. Lou loved her 
flowers extravagantly, putting into their 
culture all that artistic power which most 
girls expend on drawing, painting or em- 


* said Aunt 


- 


broidery ; and the tears filled her eyes as pans 


she gathered up the dissevered fragments. 

“IT didn’t mean to,” Lynn growled, try- 
ing to insinuate the toe of his boot into a 
thin place in the carpet. 

“No, you never mean to,” said Aunt 
Euphemia, severely, ‘‘and yet you keep 
this house in commotion from morning 
till night. I suppose you den’t mean to 
make a hole in the carpet, either; but I 
may as well get my darning-needle and 


— 
| yarn ready. 
| other boys, Lynn? 


Orn] 


“What's a fellow going to do, I'd like to 
know? It’s ‘Don’t touch this’ and ‘Don’t 


meddle with that’ from week’s end to | relaxed muscles. 
There’s no place to fish or | 


week’s end. 
row; I can’t have a gun for fear I’ll hurt 
some one; there aint no boys to play 
with, and I’m just sick and tired of books. 


cious tremble of the voice closed the sen- 
tence. 
Lou, looking up suddenly, saw the merry 


| 


|I ‘most wish I was dead!” and a suspi- | 


black eyes growing dim and misty, and | 


relented. 

“But 
laughed, 
away this rubbish. 
that pan of sand. I can use them when 
they have rooted. After we are through 
with this, I'l] play a game of croquet with 
you.” 

“It is too bad,” she added to herself, as 
Lynn set to work with ardor and dispatch. 


since you're still alive,” she 
‘vou may as well help clea 


Why can’t you behave like e |e can saw these barrels in two?” she asked a 


little anxiously. ‘There was a tired look 
on Lynn’s face; the May day was soft and 
warm, and the unusual exercise told on his 


the signs of rebellion. “I mustn't dis- 
courage him at first,’’ she thought, ‘‘and 


really I care more about amusing him than 
I do about the work.” 


“I think we've done enough for one 
day,” she said, hanging up the rake, ‘but 


I must have some paint. Will you go to 
the shop for me, Lynn, and get ten cents’ 
worth of red lead? We have oil, varnish 
and brushes here;” and when the boy 
asked, curiously: ‘*What are you going to 


” 


r | do with it?’ she smiled, provokingly, and 
Put these stems in | 


answered: **You will see to-morrow.” 
The next morning she took him to the 

wood-shed, where lay the cans, whose 

tops she had neatly removed at the kitchen 


fire during his absence. On the work- 


| bench stood the pail of red paint which 


| she 


| “My cousin ought to have something to | 


do. Uncle is too busy at the shop to look 
after him, and neither of our aunties or 


grandmother have any patience with chil- | 


I must set my wits to work to find 
* and she re- 


dren. 
something to keep him busy ; 


membered, with keen self-reproach, how 


little she had done, in the long months 
since Uncle Fred and Lynn had become 
members of the family, to make life more 


| tolerable for either of the sad hearts bur- 


dened with sorrow for the loss of wife and 
mother. 

Five minutes later they were out on the 
croquet ground. The game progressed 
rapidly, and soon, with a skilful stroke, 
Lou sent her adversary’s ball spinning 
away beyond the boundaries, and her own 
to the stake. Lynn ran after his elusive 
property, which he disinterred from a heap 
of rubbish, and came back muttering 


| crossly to himself, as he brushed the dust 


. 
sent,” 


from his clothes: **What a mess of stuff!” 

The croquet ground was on the west 
side of the house, which faced the north. 
| The corner to the south-west, formed by 
the fences encircling the garden and ad- 
jacent field, was a receptacle for all the 
household debris, and was now full to 
overflowing. As Lou’s eyes followed the 
boy in his search, a plan she had learned 
at school returned to her. 

“Turn your back,” she said, authorita- 


tively, as her cousin reached her side; and | 


as he insfinctively obeyed, she imitated 
his example. 

**Now, when I say ‘ready,’ turn quickly 
as possible and back to place, and let us 
see in that brief glance which one can see 
and name the most articles in the heap of 
rubbish.” 

Lynn was back in his place in a mo- 
ment. ‘You begin,” he said, breathlessly. 

‘A pile of brush, two barrels,a stump 
of a tree, a broken kettle’— Lou paused, 
and Lynn screamed with delight. 

‘You're a bright one,” he cried. ‘*Now 
just hear me. <A broken pitcher, some 
poles, peach cans, tomato cans, 
cans, plaster, an old rake, two rusty pans, 


some bricks and stones, boards, an old 
straw hat"— 
“Oh, it isn’t fair!” interrupted Lou. 


‘You've been all over it after your ball. 
But you are observant, Lynn. Who 
would ever think so many things could be 
collected in so small a space! and what a 
pity it is to spoil the nicest corner of the 
yard in that way! Oh, Lynn,” she inter- 
rupted herself, ‘I’ve got an idea!” 

The boy looked up roguishly, a saucy 
answer on the tip of his tongue. 

“No, it isn’t lonesome! There are 
plenty more of them, you will find. But, 
seriously, do you remember that article on 

Japanese homes which I read to you a few 
weeks ago, and which pleased you so 
much? Do you suppose such a plat of 
ground as this would go to waste among 
that thrifty people? Lynn, let us have a 
garden. I'll ask Aunt Euphemia’s con- 
and she was off like a flash. 

Permission was readily given, though 
Aunt Marcia did suggest that Lou would 
look better working away at the crochet 
she deserted than making a tomboy of her- 
self out-of-doors. “A 
old’— she began, but Lou saw consent in 
Aunt Euphemia’s eyes, and rushed off be- 
fore further remonstrance was prepared. 

How they worked for the next hour! 
The brush was carried to a bare place in 
the garden, where it could be burned. 
Some twisted poles selected from the rest 
were cut by Lou's orders into four-feet 
lengths and laid away. The barrels were 
rolled to one side, the cans and cracked 





oyster | 


had prepared, and she 
taught him to paint the cans neatly 
smoothly. It was like a new play; 
Lynn became so interested that it 
with difficulty she restrained him from 
ornamenting the 
the barn and fences when his task was 
done. 
in the cracked kettle, the pail and pans, 
and exhaust his ingenuity upon them; and 
as, When this was done, he still longed, 
like Alexander,for more worlds to conquer, 
she sent him to transplant some bitter- 
sweet vines on the orchard borders, and 
set them along the fences which bounded 
two sides of their garden, intermixing 
them with a wild grape-vine and Virginia 
creeper from the woods. 

Two busy weeks followed. 
came so enthusiastic over 
he fairly grudged the hours which his 
father insisted upon his devoting to his 
other duties; while the boy in turn stout- 
ly insisted that his father should not go 
near the scene of his labors till permission 
was given him—a command easily obeyed, 
as Mr. Butler’s business kept him busily 
engaged from early morning till twilight. 

Lynn was growing quiet, industrious 
and less aggressive. His aunts and grand- 
mother looked on approvingly as he bent 


patiently 
and 
and 


Lynn be- 


gardening and other miscellanies, search- 
ing for plants and ideas. There were deep 
consultations and mysterious whisperings, 
days of fruitless toil, nights of discourage- 
ment, and, at last, triumph. 

One afternoon in the early June, Mr. 
Butler, who had given himself a half holl- 
day, was invited to accompany his mother 
and sisters to a tea-drinking to be held in 
the— 

“Addition!” prompted Lynn, Lou 
hesitated for a name, **That’s the way it is 
in the papers always, ‘Simmons’ addition !" 
‘Jones’ addition !° and if this isn’t an addi- 
tion to the Butler plantation, then I'd like 
to know what it is.” 

The guests stopped on the borders of 
the enchanted land in surprise. Where 
once had lain a pile of refusé giving birth 
and sustenance through previous summers 
to a colony of giant weeds, was a wide- 
stretching space of velvety grass, freed 
from every intrusive plantain, burdock or 
nettle. The vines along the fences were 
putting forth tender leaves; at their inter- 
section a thrifty lilac intermingled its pur- 
ple plumes with the fragrant gold of a 
late-flowering currant. ‘lhe despised bar- 
rels had become by judicious management 
four rustic tubs; the two standing upon 
the ground filled with geraniums, verbe- 
nas and chrysanthemums, which promised 
late bloom, while those perched aloft on 


as 


| the twisted sticks which Lynn had driven 
| solidly into the ground held masses of 


| trailing vines selected from Lou's 


| from 


girl sixteen years | 


kettle put by themselves with the rusty | 


and a leaky tin pail which they found 


stowed under the rubbish. The great 
stump was immovable. ‘But it’s just as | 


well,” said Lou, consolingly, **for I think 
we can make it ornamental.” Then the 
two went to work with their garden rakes 
till every stick, stone and straw was re- 
moved, and a clean, grassy plat of ground 
rewarded their exertions. 

Lou looked over the field of operations 
with exultant eyes. ‘*Do you think you 


abund- 
ant stores, which billowed up in feathery 
green and draped their rough supports 
with verdure. The old kettle, shining 
bravely in its coat of red, was suspended 
three twisted sticks and adorned 
with viney beauty as grateful to the eye 
as the most appetizing compound con- 
cocted at any real gypsy camp-fire to the 
hungry stomach. A rustic flower-stand 
supported the cans Lynn had so lavishly 
decorated, each filled with some blooming 
plant, while at the summit a small olean- 
der tree with rosy blossoms gave dignity 
and character to the rejected tin pail. The 
brick and stone, piled artistically around 
amound of earth, supported several thrifty 
varieties of sedum, interspersed with the 
snowy sprays of sweet alyssum; and the 
old rake, driven upright in the earth, was 
trellised with cords intended as a sup- 
port for the sweet peas and morning glor- 
ies lifting their heads bravely from the 
mold below. 

But the crowning glory of all was the 
old stump, which had become the thing 
of beauty Lou had prophesied. Its de- 
cayed heart had been hollowed out, filled 
with earth, and set with crimson coleus, 
golden feverfew, snowy daisies and great 
clusters of crimson geraniums. The grace- 
ful Kenilworth ivy draped its sides, and 
wood violets, blue and white, filled the in- 


} 


Lou was quick to read | 


was | 


wood-shed ceiling and | 


| thing for 


| in life she showed an intelligent and deep 
the work that | 


| terstices between its branching roots. 
After a lingering survey of these beauties, 
and the rustic seat Lynn had constructed 
with much care and weariness of mind and 
body, Mr. Butler had buta fleeting glance 
to bestow on the round table in the centre 
of the plat, with its dainty tea service and 
accompaniments of cakes and jellies. 

“You've worked a miracle, Lou!” he 
cried enthusiastically; and Aunt Euphe- 
mia, looking down into the bright, happy 
face of the boy at her side, and comparing 
it with the gloomy, disconsolate counte- 
nance which had greeted her through the 
winter months, added earnestly : 

“Two of ‘em, I should say! 
Housewife. 


"— The 


+O 
A LADY DOCTOR IN INDIA. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

A delicate little lady with a strikingly in- 
tellectual face and a refined,pleasing man- 
ner stepped ashore at Bombay on the 20th 
of October, 1873, and exclaimed: **Now 
is the wish of my life realized!” ‘This was 
Miss Nancie Monelle, M. A., M. D., a wo- 





| skill. 


21,000 women patients, visiting many 
homes which were before closed to for- 
eigners. At one time cholera broke out, 
and natives were dying at the rate of sey- 
enty-five or a hundred aday. Concerning 
her experiences at that time, she wrote: 

It seems almost a miracle that I did not 
lose a single cholera patient. I gave noth- 
ing but camphor, sol do not claim any 
credit for the medicine nor for my own 
I used to say to the patients, “Now, 


open your mouth and I will put the medi- 


| wealth and plenty of children.’ 


man who has done much for the cause of | 


woman in India, and who recently, by her 


memorial to the Government of India upon | 


: ? “Ps .._ | the subject of child marriage, has attract- 
She gave him permission to bring | 


ed wide attention both in India and 
England. <A wider introduction to the 
reading public of America will be fully 
appreciated. 

Born in New York, of French ancestry, 
of uncertain health from infaney, but of 
indomitable will, courage and persever- 
ance, full of philanthropic schemes for the 
alleviation of the Indian races, she went 
to India with the one desire of doing some- 
India’s daughters. Very early 


interest in the highest welfare and eleva- 
tion of womanhood, and was ready and 
anxious to sympathize with and lend a 
helping hand to young girls whose advan- 
tages for education had been limited. 
When only a girl herself, she opened her 
house to a free evening class for young 
women, who, during the day, were obliged 
to support themselves by working in shops 
and factories. She taught this class for 
two winters. At another time she discov- 


| ered a poor widow who spoke idiomatic 


| over old magazines, volumes of landscape | 


French perfectly, but who was otherwise 
uneducated. Dr. Monelle volunteered to 
teach her the grammar of the French lan- 
guage, and afterwards procured for her a 
position as French governess in a girls’ 
school. 


After passing through a four years’ 
course, she was graduated from college 


with honors, and then joined the Woman‘s 
Medical College (Old School) of the New 
York Infirmary for Women and Children, 
which was founded by Drs. Elizabeth and 
Emily Blackwell. Here she distinguished 
herself, and after four years’ study was 
graduated, taking the first prize in sur- 
gery—a valuable set of 
ments. After a year of hospital and pri- 
vate practice in New York, she went to 
India as a medical missionary, hoping by 
medical science and skill to open the doors 
of the zenanas and let in the blessings of 
Christian teaching and culture to the cap- 
tive inmates. 

Her first year of medical work was given 
to the great city of Lucknow. Her prac- 
tice began at once—indeed, the veranda 
was full of sick women awaiting her ar- 
rival. From that day until now she has 
had no lull in her practice, except during 
her own numerous sicknesses. 

At the end of the first year, she was 
invited to Hyderabad, Deccan, to open 
work in the native city. The ruler of the 
province, Sir Salar Jung, C. I. E., an astute 
statesman and cultured gentleman, pity- 
ing the sorrows of Indian women, and 
looking as with prophetic eye upon the 
sympathy that Europe must feel, ante- 
dated the great Lady Dufferin movement, 
and became the first of India’s princes to 
offer a position of honor to a lady doctor. 
All honor to those princes and nobles who 
now give their hundred thousands of 
rupees; but the honor of being the first of 
them belongs to Sir Salar Jung, who, six- 
teen years ealled Dr. Monelle to 
medical work in the capital of the Nizam’‘s 
dominions. 

Dr. Monelle was handsomely entertained 
for a few days by the British Resident, C. 
B. Saunders, C. B., and his wife, and then 


ago, 


went out alone to begin her work. As 
she left, Mrs. Saunders said to her: 


“Noble woman! L[honor you. I myself 
should be afraid to go out alone in this 
great city—but God will protect you. I 
shall never cease to pray for you.” 

At the expiration of three years, having 
established a dispensary and hospital, and 
treated over 40,000 patients, besides hav- 
ing an important private practice among 
the nawabs and nobles of Hyderabad, she 
married the Rev. H. Mansell, D. D., and 
returned with him to the Northwest 
Provinces. Since then, she has tlone medi- 
cal work in connection with her mission- 
ary labors in Gondah, Moradabad, Bar- 
eily, Cawnpore, and Naini Tal. During 
her two years at Moradabad, she treated 





| Then a leprous old woman, 


| speak to her 


cine in; but you must pray all the time, 
and I will, and God will cure you.” 


At another time she thus described the 
work of one forenoon at her dispensary : 


Before me are the blind, maimed, aged, 
young, starved, leprous, rich, poor, of all 
shades of color, from a pale yellow to a 
shining black. The first coming towards 
me is a young woman stone blind. I see 
she has acataract over each eye. I tell her 
she can be made to . She cries for joy, 
falls to the ground, lays her head upon 
my feet and asks Allah to give me “health, 
Next is 
a little girl with a broken collar-bone. 
for whom I 

van do nothing. A woman brings a child 
covered with small-pox. There are seve- 
ral cases of intermittent fever, several 
with ophthalmia. An old woman has lost 
her grandson, and wants sympathy. I 
of Christ and heaven. She 
replies, ‘The re is no heaven for me, I am 
only a woman ;” but she grows quiet and 
seems comforted. A mother brings a baby 
with club-feet, and is told to bring it again 
when two or three months older. Then 
there are some exceedingly disagreeable 
cases. Ten little girls with servants come 
for holiday greeting, all under ten years of 
age and all married. Fresh paint upon 
their foreheads shows that. they have just 
worshipped the gods. A widow comes 
with burned hands, and begins toery when 
kindly spoken to. In three and ‘a hi uf 
hours I have given attention to sixty-one 
patients. 


Dr. Monelle Mansell opened the Dufferin 
Zenana Hospital in Cawnpore, devoting 
two whole winters to the work there, and 
giving the work an impetus and a prestige 
which is constantly increasing. She gave 
several months to the Dufferin Hospital 
at Naini ‘Tal, where her medical skill and 
practical knowledge of the natives, as 
well as her philanthropic spirit, made the 
hospital a suecess. 

During her seventeen years in India, she 
has treated nearly 100,000 suffering wom- 
en, and the many testimonials of esteem 
and tokens of affection and gratitude 
which she'has received completely refute 
the current opinion that “the natives of 
India have no gratitude.” They are quite 
as grateful for relief as Europeans. 

In a life so active and busy, it would be 


| manifestly impossible to devote much time 


| to literature; 


surgical instru- | 


but Dr. Mansell’s pen has 
not been idle. Very early she translated 
into Hindustani a story for girls and wom- 
en, called ‘‘Sister Dora.” But she soon 
turned her attention to the social and do- 
mestic reforms needed in India, and began 
to write upon these topics for the people. 
She prepared a pamphlet on ‘‘Iygiene for 
Indian Homes,” in collecting the material 
for which she made a thorough investiga- 
tion of the homes and domestic arrange- 
ments of all classes of natives, diving into 
scenes of filth and disease dangerous to 
enter and impossible to deseribe. ‘ 
Her attention was first drawn to the 
small value of a female life soon after her 
arrival. It was a very little child-wife, 
who had been so shockingly maltreated by 
her husband as to be beyond the skill of 
surgery. At that time and place she reg- 


istered a vow to do something for those 
little suffering and maimed ones. freies 
sional etiquette and wor ielieacy 
prevented her from me ‘ug cveh horrible 
cases known, : from hayie tle hus- 
bands arrested. ihe institutiess of India 
| make it almost impossib}.. to secure redress 


from the courts for such crimes, owing 
to the difficulty of bringing female wit- 





No other medicine ever 
has won the 
Sarsaparilla [o.2 2 sun 
Is dence so thoroughly as Hood’s Sarsa- 
8 medicine has steadily 
Pecu l lar and rapidly increased in 
To sale of any preparation of its kind. 
Its success it has won simply 
| that it possesses positive merit, and 
n does accomplish what is claimed for it. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
by the fact that it 
Economy, 
A Peculiar Combination, Propor- 
n tion and Process known only to 
and by which the full 
medicinal power of all the 
Power 
| oO Thousands of voluntary witnesses 
all over the country testify to 
from it. If you suffer from 
any disease or 
One Dollar 
by impure blood, take 
aoe Sarsaparilla. 
To Cet *° by pe 
druggists. C. I. HOOD 


3 
Hood Ss placed before the public 
parilla. From a small beginning this 
popularity until now it has the largest 
Itsel because it is constantly proving 
This merit is given 
Strength, 
is prepared by @ 
4 Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Curative 
ingredients used is retained. 
wonderful benefit derived 
Doses 
affectiow® caused 
Be Sure 
& CO., Lowell, Mass. ‘H 00d 
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nesses to testify. But hundreds of times 
her heart has been wrung in pity by the 
cries of anguish that have gone up from 
such helpless ones. Her pamphlet on 





child marriage, written three years ago, in | 


the hope of awakening public interest in 
favor of reform, was an earnest expres- 
sion of her heart, and an appeal for 
something to be done at once. ‘This pam- 
phlet was translated into several of the In- 
dian languages and distributed broadcast, 
as well as translated and distributed in 
some European languages. It was well 
received by the educated natives, espe- 
cially by the Rajah and nobles of Rajpu- 


tana, and has had a telling influence in | 
awakening public sentiment on the ques- | 
| you had.” 


tion of reform. 

Dr. Mansell has lately written and pre- 
sented to government a memorial show- 
ing why the marriageable age of girls 
should be fourteen instead of ten, and 
praying that government enact such laws 
as will raise the ‘tage of consent.” The 
petition was signed cheerfully by all the 
lady doctors practising in India. It men- 
tio s thirteen horrible instances—only ¢ 
few out of many hundreds—of cruel 
wrongs, deaths and maimings for life, re- 
ceived by helpless child-wives at the hands 
of brutal husbands, which have come under 
her personal observation or that of her 
associates. A shudder went through India 
when these shocking details were made 
known, and it undoubtedly had much to 
do with the action of the government in 
attempting areform. ‘The memorial has 
cost much labor, time and money, but 
these are nothing if the results become 
apparent. She studies to impress all the 
native women teachers in her girls’ 
schools, and all the native gentlemen 
whose homes she enters professionally, 
with the necessity of opposing child mar- 
riage. She shows its effect on the nation 
and on family life, and endeavors by pen 
and voice to forward this reform, and has 
perfect faith in its ultimate success. She 
believes that if government can control 
the Doorga Pooja holiday (a native relig- 
ious festival), and prevent infanticide, 
suttee, ete., it can easily make and enforce 
a law to prevent this slaughter of the in- 
nocents. For seventeen years she has 
championed the cause of these suffering 
child-wives, and will continue to do so 
until a law is established giving them re- 
lief. 

Dr. Monelle Mansell brings a keen, ana- 
lytic and cultured mind, and rare natural 
and acquired accomplishments to her self- 
appointed tasks. She is a happy-spirited 
little woman, carrying sunshine wherever 
she goes. She is widely read in literary, 
scientific and social subjects, keeping well 
abreast of the medical literature and dis- 
cussions of the day. She has fine artistic 
taste and skill, paints and models in clay, 
and is a good musician. Her home is al- 
ways pretty, artistic and inviting. Modest 
and unassuming as she is gifted, she has 
always waited to be drawn out, unless 
called to independent action by the suffer- 
ing and need about her. 
precarious health, she has a brave heart, 
and whatever of God’s gifts she possesses, 
she lays willingly on the altar of service 
for God and humanity. During the past 
year her health has become so impaired 
that a return to America for rest and re- 
cuperation is imperative. She has, there- 
fore, returned to the home of her child- 
hood, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., where she will 
remain for a time. But she hopes, as 
soon as her health is restored, to return to 
her work in India. ©. C. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


TEDDY JOHNS AND HIS CHUM. 





There were icicles a yard long on the 
eaves of the barn. The sleighs screaked 
as they went by, and there was frost on 
the noses of the horses. The snow stood 
in great cones on top of the fence posts, 





In spite of her | 





and almost came up to the top of the fence | 


itself. Old 
of Colonel 
“chores,” 

winter 


*arker Chase, who took care 
Von Blick’s horses, and did 
said “he’d never 
in his born days.” 


seed such a | 
But Colonel 


Von Blick said it was just what you might | 


expectin Blenheim, the last of December. 
New York not being in the torrid zone. 


Teddy Johns did not feel the cold any | 


more than the merry chickadees. His 
dancing up and down on the horse-block 
Was just to fill up the time while he 
Watched Bond Avenue for his particular | 
friend, Policeman Brown, who had been | 
very ill for two weeks with the grippe. | 
In his arms was a bristling Scotch terrier | 
pup, the Christmas gift he prized the 
most. 

But Policeman Brown came this day 
down th@*eross street, and his buzzing 
Voice was the first indication of his pres- 
ence. ‘*You'll catch your death of cold,’ 
he grumbled, “such a cold as *I] make you 
feel nigh a hundred years old,” but he 
looked as pleased as a big tall man can. 

“I'm not a mite cold,” cried Teddy, 
Squeezing his friend’s brown hand with 








THE WOMAN’S 





his free arm. ‘*We missed you dreadful; 
and, oh, what did you get Christmas? 
And did you send me this dog?” 

**T never had such a dog as that,” said 
Policeman Brown evasively. “But I 
guess he’s a good dog. Scotch dogs is 
mostly dependable.” 

““Grandpapa was for naming him Pluck, 


he’s that c’rageous,” said ‘eddy, ‘but 
Mary Ann—she’s the cook—says Pluck 


meaus a chicken’s gizzard. I didn’t tell 
grandpapa, for I don’t want to hurt his 
feelings, but I told him I liked C’lumbus 
better. Our teacher says we ought to 
make more of C’lumbus. Now what did 
you have for Christmas?” 

“I? Why, you haven't told me what 


“Oh! C’lumbus, and a box of dominos, 
and books—seven o’ *em—and cologne, 
an’ a five-dollar-piece, and candy and nuts; 
and now tell me what you had. You are 
so big and good, you ought to have lots.” 

Policeman Brown 
and hesitated. ‘*You see,’ he began, “I 
haven't a relation to my back, and natur- 
ally, when a feller don’t have a relation to 
his back, Santa Claus don’t git reminded.” 

‘**And didn’t you have a thing?” 

Policeman Brown shook his head. ‘* But 
I don’t mind that so much as I do bein’ 
without relations. Naturally, a feller gits 
lonesome.” 

“Grandpapa, is that five dollars I got 
in my stocking Christmas mine to do with 
as I like?’ asked Teddy that evening. 

‘Yes, only it must not go for candy or 
fiddlemijigs.” 

“A present for P’liceman Brown 
wouldn’t be a fiddlemijig,” cried Teddy. 
‘*He found me when I runned away with 
myself after the circus, you know, and I 
do believe he sent me C’lumbus.” 

“Do you, now?” Colonel Von Blick 
laid down the Blenheim Zagle, and took 
off his eyeglasses. ‘*What do you want 
to buy him?” 

‘Some handkerchiefs. 
had the grippe.’’ 

“But money spent, is spent, 
onel Von Blick. 

“IT don’t expect to have it and spend it, 
too,” said Teddy gravely. 

On New Year's morning Teddy gave 
his big friend a parcel tied up with green 
ribbons. Policeman Brown had told him 
once green was his favorite color. 

‘Santa Claus left this with his love,” 
explained Teddy, ‘‘and you must excuse 
him for not getting around Christmas.” 

“Oh, my goodness alive!’ exclaimed 
Policeman Brown. 

‘‘And I’ve been thinking of what you 
said about not having relations,” went on 
Teddy. ‘I havent many myself. I was 
twins in the first place, but my little sis- 
ter died afore I remember, just as my deat 
papa did, and all the cousins I have 
around here is Mr. Timothy Bagg, who is 
really mamma’s cousin, and is bald, and 

cares for nothing but rocks. He talks to 
grandpapa always about things ending in 


You see, he’s 


rr 


said Col- 


‘zoic.’ So s*pose you and I be chums?” 
“Oh, my goodness alive!’ again ex- 


claimed Policeman Brown in a broad grin. 


‘Chums !"—Elizabeth Cumings in Our Lit- | 


tle Men and Women. 
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CONDITION POWDER 
In quantity costs 
Prevents and cures J, 


MaKe H 


1 tay YY 4 Hy 2 =<. 
enth cent a y. 
} A Som for young > and moulting h 
Sample for 25 cts. in gy five packs $1. Large 21 ‘Ib. 


can, by mail, $1.20. Six large cans, $5, express prope id, 
Farm-Poultry one year (price Svc), and large can $1,50, 
1. 8. JOHNSON & CO,, 22 Custom Louse St., Boston, Mass, 


A. Florence Grant, : 


PRINTING 





Society Printing Solicited. 


Personal attention given to orders by mail. 


47 and 49 Court Street, Boston. 


‘Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THE OLDEST FISH MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
All Fancy Oysters a Specialty 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Long- 
wood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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cleared his throat | 
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and Paints which stain 
the hands, injure the iron, and burn off. 

The Rising Sun_ Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
less, Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin 
or glass package with every pure 








| MEDICAL RE GISTER. 


| The only Regular Medical College in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES, 





| COLLECE OF 
} 
Physicians- Surgeons 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Next term commences Oct. 7th, 1891. Send fora 


Circular or Catalogue. 
Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., 
| 74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


| 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


The winter session opens October Ist, 1891. Three 
years’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
Quizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer every 
opportunity for the medical student. The Hospitals 
of the city admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 
OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXceEprTep. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Se ssion opened October ist; ending May, 1892. 
Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, Labo- 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of iy to York. For announcements 


and a, a 
wey y BL ACKWELL, M. D., DEAN, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square. 


Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 


CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY, 


Especially those diseases which disturb the nervous 
system. Room 44 has been convenie yh arranged for 
giving ELECTRICAL and VAPOR BAT 
simple or medicated, as the case may require, after @ 
thorough diagnosis of the patie nt's dleonae (using 

Conant’s Cabinet). During 2 pi) Fenny practice she has 
found no one treatment, w hen judiciously given, 
equal to these baths for Neuralgia, Kheumatism, or 
Obesity. The Doctor is largely Electric in her prac- 
tice; a $0 a thorough Medical Electrician. 

Advice given and remedies sent to patients out of 
town. Office Hours, 9 to 4 daily, Thursdays ex- 
cepted. Take elevator. 





Dress Reform 


—AND— 


DRESS-MAKING. 


| Divided Skirts, Jersey Fitting Merino Underwear, 
and all dress Reform Garments to me asure, 
Ladies residing at a distance may send for Measar- 
ing Kules, samples of materials and pric 
Orders filled promptly, and alte rations “cheerfully 
made if garments are not perfectly satisfactory. 


| Art Embroidery and Stamping. 
| Special Designs for Dresses, Church Work, etc. 


RACHEL A. N. ROBINSON, 


5 Hamilton Place. 


CARD. 
From Mrs. A. T. F066, 80 Boylston St 








A = Philbrook, 175 Tremont Street, | 

ite 41, I desire to state she will use my | 
Cutting, the same line of goods 
I “te used, and employ my assistants. 


The fitted patterns of my customers 








will enable Miss Philbrook to fill any | 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. | orders that may be sent, and she will take | 


‘every care that the satisfaction I have 
| given shall be continued. 


and gentlemen of good social position. A | 
dignified and elevating occupation. 
| students especially adapted for this work. 
| StrREETER & Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont 


| Street. Take elevator in Crawley’s Store. 
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Liver Complaints, Biliousness, 

T Constipation, Headache, and Pile 8. 

LIVER 
PILLS not much larger than sugar pellets. 
25 Cents a Box. 
reliable BRAIN 
WINE OF COCA AND NERVE 
’ 
lant. 1 a bottle. 


K(ENINGS For the Relief and Cure of 
Any lady can take these as they are 
BROWN & co.’s The best and most 
TONIC and stimu- 

JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 





' 504 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 


| pANERDTareactnter England, ladies 


Art | 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, 


Registrar, 


Having transferred that portion of my | 
business pertaining to Hygienic Underwear | 








JANUARY bh. 1892. 





PROTLAR PUTNom MatLS ' 


CITY WRana. 








SAFETY 


Putnam Nails 
are absolutely safe, 





| DANCER 


| Nails that will 
Split, Sliver, Break, 


will seriously lame your 
horse by piercing the 
tender part of the foot, 
or by tearing the hoof. 
Such Nails are used by 
some blacksmiths be 
cause they cost a little 
less than hand-made or 
| Putnam Nails. They 
are NOT Forged Nails, 
as come unscrupulous 
dealers falsely claim, but 
are cold-rolled, pressed, 
cut or sheared. When 
iron is treated in this 
manner the fibres are 
separated, and, being 
driven into the hard hoof, 
is likely to split, sliver 
or break. 


The only Horseshoe 
Nail in the world that is 
Hot-Forged and Ham- 
mer-Pointed, precisely 
like those made by hand. 
They cannot split, sliver 
or break. tron rods are 
heated to welding-point, 
then drawn under four 
hammers, and each nail 
forged separately, as in 
the old-fashioned hand 
process. Afterward they 
are polished and ham- 
mer-pointed, completing 
a firm, stiff nail, with all 
the fibres of iron com- 
pact. Seven Tons of 
Nai's are made every 
day, and sent to all parts 
of the world. 











This Charming Picture FREE. 
Colored Lithograph, size 21 x 13 inches. rice $2.00, or SENT FREE for the names of 
Blacksmiths in your town, with the names of Horseshoe Nails they use. Inclose ro cts. 
in stamps for postage and packing. Address the PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Mass. 


THESE ARE THE NAILS THAT LAME AND KILL YOUR HORSES. 


i |} 


& Taken from Horses’ Hoofs in San Francisco, Cal.; St. Louis, Mo.; Chicago, M.; Providence, R. I. 














KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
woomes displaced or “caked.” We manufacture padding or stalling for all purposes, ard where 
suape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other materi: 


WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 
KntT TEP CARPET LINING, The only Lantag that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are a'ways soft 
KNiv veo Y TABLE PADDING, Takes ~ lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 


se 
ee eee bee PILLQWS A Fag | Bid gg Ab SRR oy 24 
placed or ry 
KNITTED LED C URCH ND FIL Joh aA FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 
he best 4) e world. main elastic and r+ their 
KNITTED FILLED WATER: PROOF, MATTRESSES AND BOAT CUSHIONS. 
are on in Hospi 8, where they are liable to be Moiled 
<niyTe FILLING FOR HORSE AND ST M_ RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 
ave nm tested four years; protects the plus tter than an. air. 


KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 
«KNITTED oat a dan COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes + 
KNITTED FIL NG FOR STUFFING FUR r URE. shes, and all of our goods, have 
always receiv IN ighest < mmendativn from all w ave used them 
KNITTE D MATTRESS PADS. [Inall sizes. The gp luxury tn hot nights om a woven 
ed without mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a muttress by on 
bm thereby making a level bed and increasing ite softuess. 
Inquire for these goods at all first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 
CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 


FACTORY AT CANTON JUNCTION, MASS. 


ritens DISH WASHER 


STEVENS 
Is the only perfect Dish Washing 


Machine ever invented for the house- 
hold, and the only one in dauy use in 
hundreds of homes. ‘The on'y one that 
is guaranteed to do its work perfectly. 
It truly merits the name, 


THE KITCHEN QUEEN. 











No home complete to-day without this 
Queen. Full descriptive circulars, testi- 
monials, prices; also $1,000 in Gold 
offer, sent free on application. If no 
agent in your locality, send for special 
offer. Give your address in full. 

Address 


THE STEVENS DISH WASHING 
MACHINE (0,, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


AGENTS WANTED 


TUTTLE'S ELIXIR! 


THE GREAT CURE FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


$10 reward, if not cured, for every cace of colic, contracted and knotted 
quote $s, curbs, splint, shoe-Doils when first started, aud Callous or al kinds, 
erf ilst relieve spayins, ringvone, cockle joints. TU ITLE’s FAM- 
ny ELIXIR cures rheumatism, cholera morbi-, diarrhaa. Sample vbot- 
tle free to any address with three two-cent sta ps Send for circular, 
BRISTOL, 4 ONS , Pet, 19, 1891, 
Dr. 8. A, TUTTLE, EsqQ., Dear Sir: -I have used youre bk is iron my barn 
forayear, The first thing 1 used it for was acurh, wud dt ok ft eff clean 
as a whistle, aud did pot take off the hatr, Lhave been u-inv it on L horse 
on the hipf rasprain, and it bas to all appesrances cured) tm fe bas 











ceen lame for some time, as you know, and w en you came aud saw bim 
you raid it wasint e muscles of his hip, and we have put it on ea directed, 
and the trouble has gone, 1 drove him yesterda / and te-da: . wil he does 
not show any lameness. It ts the mo twonderfal tninw nt | ever saw, 
You can refer any party to me and I will an-w rant inqu rers that come, 
It was in our local papers ebout the horse being cured, and a grees hey wi 
have heen to me to | = where they can getit. It | at my barn they 

always find it as long as Lam around, are of my) eighborsa bong! t acolt 
that had four ringhbones. The owner had tried blistering ard « verything 
he evuld thin of, and sold te this man. a has taken the wivle four ring- 
bones off with Elixir. Yourstruly, H. SESSIONS, JR., Lock Box 88. 


S. A. TUTTLE, 4 Merrimac St., BOSTON. 
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SOME NECESSARY SACRIFICES. 


. All admit the great change in the posi- 
tion of woman—legal, social and educa- 
tional — within a hundred years. ‘The 
most conservative woman cannot, if she 
would, withdraw herself within the shell 
of the old protection and privacy. ‘The 
shell is not there to receive her; laws and 
usages are all changed. If she must, 
like the mass of women, toil for her own 
support, she can no longer stay at home 
and spin, for nobody wishes the result of 
her spinning; she must go out into that 
vast Babel known as the labor market. 
If she is protected from this necessity, 
the protection goes little farther; law 
and custom all assume that she should 
know something for herself, should do 
something for others. ‘The married wom- 
an is no longer a feme covert, an irrespon- 
sible agent, but in many respects stands 
alone. What we do not always recognize 
is that all these changes imply further 
changes, and that every woman must 
adapt herself, as Emerson said of all of 
us, to “the new works of the new days.” 

She must, for instance, learn to keep 
her own accounts, and know something 
of what is comprehensively called *bus- 
iness’ — as if it were, what in some 
respects it is, the essential business of 
life. Formerly it was not so; indeed, the 
less she knew of all this, her advisers 
thought, the better. **‘A Woman ought 
to handle Money,” wrote Don Francisco 
Manoel two centuries ago, **with as much 
caution as she would a Sword, or Fire, or 
anything else she ought to be afraid of. 
Money in the hands of a woman is as _un- 
becoming as a Weapon.” But surely this 
is more consistent and intelligible than to 
put her in a state of soviety where she 
is responsible for her own debts, can 
make her own contracts, can transact 
business independently of her husband, 
and yet leave her wholly ignorant of 
prices, stocks and profits, and thus abso- 
lutely dependent upon some man to do all 
this for her. I have always remembered 
how admirably a Boston merchant of the 
last generation discoursed in public on 
the propriety of explaining business af- 
fairs to women; but when this was men- 
tioned, years after, to one of his daugh- 
ters, she said, “I only wish he had 
applied it in his own family.” A rich 
heiress, the daughter of an eminent finan- 
cier, told me that she was herself abso- 
lutely ignorant of «all money matters; 
after her father’s death her bro’ hers had 
managed her affairs; then, ‘tof course,” 
her husband; but she herself knew abso-' 
lutely nothing. Itreminded me of another 
heiress I had known, who was twice 
married ; the first husband lost two-thirds 
of her property; the second made away 
with the rest of it; and she supported 
herself and her child for the rest of her 
life—there being nothing left to tempt a 
third fortune-hunter—by giving public 
readings. One of the minor achievements 
of an eminent financier now under arrest 
in New York is stated to be that of 
sweeping in among his vast losses the 
whole property ($14,000) of two ladies, 
who had assigned to him certain stocks 
or certificates to be transferred for their 
benefit. Perhaps it would be unjust to 
call him a swindler, in this case, or to call 
those other men fortune-hunters; they 
may have expected better results; but 
certainly the absolute ignorance, absolute 
trust, and, one might almost say, absolute 
folly of many confiding women present a 
combined temptation which sometimes 
demoralizes the very elect. 


THE WOMAN’S 


ago, and about that time Don Francisco 
Manoel, whose delightful hand-book—al- 
ready quoted—*The Government of a 
Wife,” 
Capt. John Stevens(1697), was for a long 
time held a model of 
domestic discipline, 
“Singing.” he says, “*is a Heavenly Per- 
fection, if a Woman has 
know when to use and when to forbear it; 
it is always commendable for her to di- 
vert herself, to please her Husband, to be 


being rendered into English by 


good 


wrote us follows: 


JOURNAL: 


book, it would probably be the seeming 
inconsistency of the later actions of the 
elder Tracy with the acts of his earlier 
life. That is to say, he is made to 
do things which seem out of line with 


| the delineation of his character as first 


vigorous | 


discretion to | 


sociable among other Women; but to be | 


heard to Sing in the company of other 
Men, without the express 
her Husband, is not only vain, foolish 
and undecent, but savors much of Impu- 
dence” (p. 61). The whole condition of 
things has changed. A woman cannot, 
if she would, lead the life which would 
two centuries ago, and in Europe, have 
been the only life 
mendable and proper. 
And she must, finally 


recognized as com- 


sacrifice some- 


Command of | 


| thing of her privacy. If she works in | 
|} the world, she must do it in her own 





name and be known in the world. She 
must no longer yield to that impulse 
which made the sisters of Scudéry and 
Mendelssohn and Neander effaee them- 
selves, and hide their own work under 
their brothers’ names. Dr. Lynes, presi- 
dent of the Middle Georgia Military and 
Agricultural College, has lately been de- 
scribing in a lecture how one of the most 
momentous inventions in all history, that 
of the cotton-gin, was really the work of 
a woman, It has been long known that 
Eli Whituey, its recognized inventor, was 
encouraged and aided by Mrs. 
the widow of Gen, Greene, with whom he 
was then living. But Dr. Lynes shows 
that the scheme really originated with 
her; that it failed at first, because wooden 
teeth were used, and Whitney was then 
ready to abandon it, when she proposed 
iron wire, which was adopted: the ma- 
chine then worked perfectly, and has been 
ever since used in very much the same 
form. It was then an unheard-of thing 
for a woman to take out a patent, and the 
result was that Eli Whitney, whose share 
was merely mechanical, has ever sinee 


Greeue, 


had the fame of the inveution. Pres. 
Lynes points out that essentially the 
same thing happened in case of Miss 


Louise Mel.aughlin, the American in- 
ventor of what is called underglaze paint- 
ing on poftery. These are the things that 
are destined to disappear. ‘lhe pleasing 
art of self-extinetion is one of the de- 
lights which the woman of the future will 
have to sacritice.x—7. W. U1, in Harper's 


Bazar. 
+e 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


A DIRECTORY OF THE CHARITABLE AND 
BENEFICENT ORGANIZATIONS OF BOs- 
TON. Prepared by the Associated Chari- 
ties. Boston: Damrell & Upham. Price, 
$1.00. 

This admirably arranged little volume, 
representing a vast amount of care in 
compilation, is offered at a very low price, 
considering its encyclopedic value. Many 
people honestly desiring to help the 
needy are at a loss as to ways and means 
of doing so most wisely. ‘They often 
give the careless dollar to save trouble, 
when, invested in this book, it would 
show them, under convenient headings, 
the places where employment, food, shel- 
ter, nursing and education can best be ob- 
tained, according to individual need. Rest 
und recreation are not overlooked. <A 


| list of societies for Encouragement of 


Again, another necessary sacrifice now | 


asked of women—outside of convents, at 
least—is in giving up the bliss of entire 
self-surrender. ‘The time is past when 
women can indulge the great pleasure—if 
pleasure it be—of absolute self-annihila- 
tion, and complete merging of themselves 
in another. The simple and comprehen- 
sive phrase used in the old Russian mar- 
riage ceremony, ‘Here, wolf, take thy 


lamb,” is no longer practicable; no mate | 


ter how ready the lamb may be to be 
devoured, the laws and practices of soci- 
ety are no longer constructed that way ; 
and even the lingering ‘‘obey” is very like- 
ly so construed by the very clergyman who 
administers it that there is left only the 
most remote and shadowy significance. 
**Why should brides object to it?’ said to 
me the most amiable of clergymen’s 
wives last summer. ‘I promised to obey, 
and I am sure I have never done it 
once yet”; while her equally amiable 
husband looked on and smiled. Compare 
this with the period when the Princesse 
de la-Roche Suryon could say, in France 
(*“*twho was a most discreet woman, and 
unhappy in a husband’), that of three 
faculties of the soul which she had 
when she was married, her husband had 
taken two and left her but one, which 
she would willingly give him, ‘for 
that she now neither had will nor under- 
standing, and only retained the memory 
that she had once possessed them, which 
served only more to grieve her for the 
loss.” ‘This was more than two centuries 


Thrift forms a valuable feature; and 
Hon. George S. Hale has contributed a 
paper of Legal Suggestions which will 
well repay careful reading. ‘The Diree- 
tory should be a book of ‘ready refer- 
ence” in every family. Cc. W. 


A SLUMBER SONG. By Nina Lillian Mor- 
gan. Lily Publishing House. 

This is a book for girls, though it may 
be read with pleasure and profit by the 
grown folk. It is written bya girl not yet 
eighteen (of Lawrence, Kansas), and is a 
loving message straight from one girl's 
heart to other girls’ hearts. It is a pretty 
story, beautifully told, of a young girl, 
adversely situated, hungering for culture 
and congenial surroundings, but with no 
opportunity anywhere in sight for the 
satisfying of her aspirations: yet she 
kept sweet and dutiful through all, and 
finally, getting a hint of the new-old phil- 
osophy which teaches how to put in mo- 
tion the forces which bring success, she 
held fast to it, and looked to the only true 
source of inspiration, and found it. In 
this obedience to law she found the hap- 
piness of her life and the satisfaction of 
all her high desires. To the student of 
the occult, there is herein a beautiful bit 
of his science: to the religious mind, an 
illustration of the power of faith in the 


given. But a moment's theught removes 
this suspicion, and shows us that Mr. 
Tracy illustrates the power of truth ap- 
plied. 

I recommend the book to mothers for 
their daughters’ reading, and to all, as 
sweet and pure, and an uplift to young 
and old and middle-aged. 

LAURA M. JOMUNs. 
> Aa 
WOMEN’S WORK AT COLUMBIAN EXPO- 
SITION. 


Editors Woman's Journat/: 

So many requests have come to me re- 
garding the entering of women’s work at 
the Columbian Exposition, that I take this 
method of answering in a general way. 

For Massachusetts, application should 
be made to Mr. Hovey, Secretary of the 
State Board, at Sears’ Building, Boston, 
corner of Washington and Court Streets. 
Blank applications will be furnished freely, 
which must be filled out exactly, accom- 
panied by a drawing, on one-fourth inch 
scale, of the proposed exhibit. ‘There is 


| no charge for space, but the cost of trans- 








portation will be borne by exhibitors. 
Those who desire to sell goods must send 
for concession blanks. 

Mr. Hovey is greatly interested in all 
the advance which women are making in 
every avenue of labor open to them, and 
will be found not only practically inter- 
ested but kindly helpful to women’s in. 
terests. The office is open daily from 9 A. 
M.to4 P.M. 

The work of women will be classitied and 
placed with general exhibits. The woman's 
building will be devoted to administrative 
purposes and will contain samples of 
women’s work, with careful directions 
where to find the larger showing. 

With Mrs. Potter Palmer at the head of 
this work, and Mr. Hovey so fully in syimn- 
pathy with women’s interests, Massa- 
chusetts women have a field and 
every prospect of a grand and successful 
exhibition at Chicago. 

MARION A. MCBRIDE. 

1 Vila Street, Boston, Mass. 


clear 


— +o 
OUR CANADIAN COUSINS. 





A Massachusetts woman now visiting in 
Pictou, Ontario, says in a private letter to 
oue of the editors of the Woman's Jour- 
NAL: 

**T am surprised and delighted at the po- 
litical rights enjoyed by the women of this 
province. There is for all voting a prop- 
erty qualification, which knows no differ- 
ence between men and women property- 
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holders. Single women and widows pos- | 


sessing the requisite qualifications vote on 
all municipal matters. In the case of 
married women, the husband may qualify 
on the wife’s property, if he chooses, and 
vote; although, should he have property 
of his own, he can have but one vote for 
both the properties. ‘The married woman 
cannot vote. 


“The property unit is a very low one, | 
so that practically every industrious and | 


thrifty person has a vote. 

“In this town, to vote on matters re- 
quiring special outlays of money, or on 
matters of special importance to the town 
as a town, the amount of the property 
qualification is raised to something like 
$800. The Australian system of voting 
prevails, and women very generally vote, 
they tell me. So far as I have been able 
to observe, this seems to be a quiet and 
well-ordered community, with intelligent, 
happy homes, and pleasant social life. 
Those evils which many of our good New 
England people fear from the introduction 
of municipal suffrage are conspicuously 
absent. 

“Much of the present advanced condi- 
tion of women here is due to the interest 
and watchful care of Oliver Mowatt, 
Att'y General (I believe) of this Province 
of Ontario, and a man of personal worth 
and character. The last ten years have 
witnessed marked changes and advance in 
the condition of women, here as every- 
where. 

‘Doubtless what I have written about 
women here is already known to you; 
but it delights my heart so to think that 
all women are not so handicapped as we, 
that I write it, and refresh myself, at least, 


| by so doing.” 


Infinite, and the fruits of full reliance | 


thereupon. ‘The story is full of high sug- 
gestion, and starts many questions in 
thoughtful minds. It must wake the 


young souls for whom it is specially in- 
tended to a sense of their true relations 
to God and the world, and a_ better 
knowledge of themselves. The wonder 
is not that so young a girl should have 
written such a book, but rather that so 
youthful a mind should be filled with 
thoughts of this character, and be so able 
and ready to commend her religion to the 
hearts of the many struggling wearily 
with life’s problems. 

If one were to offer any criticism on the 





Hous Stxeet THEATRE.—‘*Incog,”’ the new 
and successful comedy, by Mrs. Ex-Gov. Pach- 
eco of California, is the next attraction at the 
Hollis Street Theatre, opening on Monday. It 
will be presented by Charles Dickson, one of the 


cleverest light comedians on the American stage, | 


and the Geo. W. Lederer Model Company in 
“Incog.’” Mrs. Pacheco has struck the same 
vein from which has been evolved «The Private 
Secretary,’’ ‘*All the Comforts of Home” and 
**Mr. Wilkinson's Widows,"’ and her ‘“Incog”’ 
aims at the highest point of popular fame. «‘In- 
cog’’ has played in the West so far this season, 
and this will be its first appearance in this part 
of the country. Its two weeks’ engagement in 
San Francisco was in the nature of an ovation, 
it being necessary to put the orchestra under the 
stage, and fill every available space with camp- 
stools, and even then hundreds were turned 





1892. 








-EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


Ladies, 


For Misses, 





PATENTED. 


chiid. 
We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
to any part of the U.S., postage prepaid, on receipt of 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned ia good order. 
aa Ove good Agent wanted in every City and Town in the United States. 


CEO. FROST & CO., 3! Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


Waists sent by mail 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets 
either with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of 
the boned pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, 
boned and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under 
fulled piece is that of a corset front, so that a corset and a pertect bust 
support is provided within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waiste, 
as made for Children and Infants, particular attention to the physical 
proportions and requirements of the growing little ones has been given 
in shaping the parts, and from the large variety of sizes, all ages can 
be perfectly titted trom stock. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurement around waist over 
dress, and give it to us in inches, 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of 


Children and Infants. 


PRICES. 





Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones..............81.75 
Ded ° - a “ Boone Front only............ 2.00 
°° @&e” Laced Back, Boned Fron. and Back...... 2.25 
* 610, Misses’ Whole Back, without Bones.............. 1.50 
* ah... sas “ Boned ..... ° 1.75 
“* 621, Children’s, without Bones... 75 
“ 631, Infants’, sed - 75 


Mention the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
Address, 





FLYNT WAIST or TRUE CORSET. 


No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. 
which admits of being high in the back and low front. 
illustrate our mode of adjusting the ‘‘Flynt Hose Support” each side 
of the hip; also, the most correct way to apply the waist-bands for 
the drawers, under and outside petticoats and dress skirts. 
shows the Flynt Extension and Nursing Waist, appreciated by 
No. 5, the Misses’ Waist, with Hose Supports attached. 


mothers. 


constructed, 


made is 8 





Pat. Jan. G, 1874. 


Vat. Feb. 15, 1876. velopment. 


No. 6, how we dress very little people. 
warp threads of the fabrics cross at right angles in the back, thereby 
ensuring in every wuist the most successful Shoulder brace ever 


No.7 illustrates how th 


desirable grace of motion possible only with perfect respiration gained by freedom from compression. 


For singers, actresses, teachers, or pupils of elocution or physical exercise, or equestrians or invalids, 
for every girl or woman. the Flynt waist is unequalled. Thousands of ladies, whom we have fitted by mail 


sutisfactorily, are constantly blessing the inventor. 


#e- Our “Manual,” containing 48 pages of reading matter relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes 


of Under-dressing, SENT FREE to any physician or lady on application to 


Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Columbus Avenue cars pass the house from all depots. 


and may be wora 


rice, and if not satisfactory 


No. 2, a low-necked one 
No. 3 is to 


No. 4 


€ 


It is universally indorsed by eminent physicians as the most Scien- 
title Waist or Corset known. 


THE FLYNT WAIST 


Is the only garment manufactured where the material of which it is 
June before cut, the only one which in its natural con- 
struction contains a 


SHOULDER BRACE 


which supports the bust from the shoulders, and (so essential to large 
girls or women) thereby overcomes the objectionable abdominal de- 
The Flynt Waist, fitting superbly, permits that most 





BIBLES! BIBLES! 





BIBLES! 


Purchase them at H. L. HASTINGS’ BOSTON BIBLE HOUSE, where you can see 
the largest assortment uf Bibles in New England, if not in the country. Elegant Gift Bibles, 


Teachers’ Bibles, Family and Pulpit Bibles of all kinds. 
cents to $25.00, and weighing from one ounce to twenty pounds, 
Also General and Evangelical Literature. 


reduced price. 


Bibles and Testaments from 25 
Any Bible you want ata 
Fine Books for the Holidays, 


Fancy Booklets with Illuminated Scripture Texts, etc., in variety. The Anti-Infidel Librar 


Office of ‘‘ THE CHRISTIAN.” 
$1.00 a year. Ask for a sample copy 


away. Mr. Dickson's creation of Jacs Dexter 
in ihe Wife’? and the correspondent in + teld 
by the Enemy” at once raised him to the point 
of a comedian in the estimation of theatre-goers. 
The Geo. W. Lederer Model Company has been 
carefully selected, and the plan of the Wyndham 
Criterion Company followed. Lovers of ¢ medy 
will expect a genuine treat during this engage- 
ment. 
oe 
GLoBE THEATRE.—The long-anticipated arri- 
val of ‘“‘Sinbad, or the Maid of Balsora,”’ called 
together large audiences at the Globe ‘Theatre 
during the week. The costuming of the piece 
throughout is rich and elaborate. It has two 
grand pageants, ‘“lhe Winter Ballet,’’ led by 
three premiere dancers, Henrietta Roshe. Made- 
line Morando and Martha Imler, and +The 
Wedding Procession,’ a march of over 100 peo- 
ple attired in costumes of different nations. ‘The 
piece contains a number of catchy songs and 
choruses, sung with a large chorus, clever orches- 
tration and appropriate scenic effects. The com 
pany is very strong and contains many old 
favorites. ‘‘Sinbad’’ will have a run of two 
weeks longer at the Globe. 
aa 
CoLtumBIA THEATRE.—“The Lost Paradise,” 
adapted and embellished by DeMille, was brought 
out at the Columbia Theatre on Monday evening 
by Chas. Frohman’s Boston Stock Company, the 
members embracing what is known as the 
dramatic contingent of the theatre's excellent 
company. The play, as stated last week, tells the 
story of capital and labor, and is so strongly 
drawn that there can be no possible doubt that it 
will appeal to the public mind. Then, too, it is 
presented by an extraordinarily strong dramatic 
company, headed by Carrie Turner, W. H. 
Crompton, J. E. Kellard, Madame Ponise, 
Maude White and others, while the staging of 
the production is above criticism. The play is 
in for an extended run. and a more complete 
criticism will be given at a later date. 
+> 
“Ir leads them all,’’ is the general reply of 
druggists when asked about the merit or sales of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.—Monday, Jan- 
uary 11,4 P.M., Discussion: ‘At what point does 
Self-Culture Cease to be Justifiable?” 





A Middle-aged Woman of experience and abil- 
ity desires a position as superintending house- 
keeper, companion or attendant upon an invalid. 
Address M. E S. 28 School St., Room 68, Boston. 


Wanted.—aA few feeble-minded young ladies or 
a to care for at her home, by a quiet, unmarried 
ady. Address “A. H.’”” WOMAN’S JOURNAL office, 
Boston, Mass. 


Exhibition and Sale of Oils and Water Colors, 
Monday and Tuesday, from 10-A. M. to 9 P. M., by 
Miss AGNES LEAVITT, at 159A Tremont Street, 
Room 16. Take elevator. 


Superfiuous Hair, Moles and Warts, posi- 
tively destroyed by Electricity. A painless method. 
By Miss M. WALDRON, specialist. Consultation 
from 3to5 P.M. 415 Columbus Avenue. 





Send for Circulars about new Magazine, “Regis- 
ter of Current History.”” NATN’L SUBSCRIPTION 
BUREAU, 4 Park Street, Boston. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 





“The best paper that comes to me,” —C, H. Spurgeon, Only 
Catalogue mailed free on application. 


H. L. HASTINGS, 47 CORNHILL, BOSTON, MASS. 


John L. Whiting & Son, 


Manufacturers of 


ALL KINDS 


BRUSHES, 


HIGH STREET, 


CORNER OF PURCHASE. 


OF 


BOSTON, MASS. 





(ESTABLISHED 1849.) 
FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND MATERIAL. 
Over 40 Years Before the Public. 


50,000="50,000 


PRICES 
MODERATE. 


TERMS 
REASONABLE. 


ILLUSTRATED 
ATALOGUE FREE 


These instruments are Brilliant and musical, 
the tone posse that rare sympathetic quality 
whi-h blends so admirably with the human voice. 
Keing constructed of the best materials by skilled 
workinen, they are extremely duruhble and their 
original fullness of tone, Do not fail to investigate 
the merits of this Piano before purchasimg. It will 


““EMERSON PIANO CO.. 


‘74 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. VY. 
























C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 Franklin St., Boston 
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